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‘Shipping, like much else in economic life, is 
1 normal times dependent on supply and demand. 
. substantial increase in the world tonnage, oc- 
“rting concurrently with a reduction of na- 
ional purchasing power or a diminished demand 
or goods, will lead to a downward trend in 
hipping. Suddenly arising transport require- 
nents, for example owing to the failure of the 
rops on some continent, may entail a rise in 
reights. Such world-wide oscillations particularly 
ffect tramp shipping, which has the whole globe 
‘or its field, but also have considerable effects 
mm regular line shipping, which is more tied to 
értain limited areas and more dependent on the 
sconomic conditions in certain countries. The 
onomic curve for regular line shipping as a rule 
ows less sharp fluctuations than that for tramp 
ipping, but all shipping must, economically 
seaking, be based on a long-run view. 

Ships, especially liners, are a big investment. 
A modern cargo liner cost before the war between 
hree and five million kronor, and the invest- 
vent of such a capital cannot be based on any 
lefinite calculations, as, for example, in starting 
ertain factories. The outlay of capital must in 
act be made after a survey of the general situa- 
ion and, as regards a liner, also of the tonnage 
equired in order to perform the services under- 
° en by the shipping line. 

In starting an industry one can often reckon 
vith the home market and in certain cases obtain 
@ protection of customs duties. Shipping to 
e ports — at any rate not the Swedish — 
ot count on any protection corresponding to 
that of customs duties. A shipping company must 
therefore be able to compete not only with other 
shipowners in the home country but also with 
the shipping of the whole world; and, seeing that 
—<$$__. 


Address delivered before the Publicistklubben at Stock- 
on the 22nd October 1942. 
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SWEDISH SHIPPING AND THE FUTURE' 


BY COMMANDER E. WETTER, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
OF THE SWEDISH ORIENT LINE 


the life of a vessel, under peaceful conditions, as 
a rule spans many years, it is necessary not only 
to consider the needs of the hour, but to look 
far ahead. To modernize a factory is, generally 
speaking, a relatively small undertaking and can 
often be carried out in stages without otherwise 
disturbing the operation, and by procuring new 
machinery. For various reasons, a vessel which 
requires renovation cannot be modernized, but 
has to be replaced by ordering a new one. 

Thus, the most immediate problem for the 
management of a shipping company is so to 
plan the company’s operations that it will be able 
within a measurable future to hold its own 
against competition, special attention being 
devoted to certain transport questions in parts 
of the world where the company’s vessels have 
good prospects of finding employment. The fu- 
ture of our shipping will be greatly dependent 
on the way in which these problems are solved. 

When I now proceed to touch on some of the 
various factors which come into play, I propose 
to dwell mainly on regular line shipping: firstly 
because it has a distinct direct bearing on the 
country’s economic life in other respects, especi- 
ally its exports and imports, and secondly because 
it is chiefly in this sphere that my experience 
has been acquired. I wish, however, to point out 
that this experience does not directly extend 
beyond the span of twelve years during which I 
have been engaged in shipping business, and that 
the observations which will be submitted here 
solely represent my personal views. I note this 
particularly because I am well aware that on 
certain points other shipowners hold different 
opinions. 

I have already indicated that to procure ton- 
nage is a very expensive matter and involves 
thorny problems. It is a great responsibility to 
demand sums running into millions for investment 
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in a small number of assets. The need of tonnage 
Mften coincides with a boom period when ships 
é in great demand and fetch high prices. It is 
etically quite correct and easy enough to 
each that one should build ships during a 
slump in order to utilize them during a boom, but 
is by no means easy to apply this precept. 
The difficulty lies in foreseeing when and how 
ie economic trend will change. 
The fluctuations in the total world tonnage 
| ia 1914 to 1939 inclusive, expressed in millions 
of gross tons, are shown in Fig. 1. The culmina- 
tion is reached in 1931 at approximately 70 mil- 
lions tons, a figure which is about 40 per cent. 
higher than that for 1914. Swedish tonnage shows 
during the said period — on the chart extended 
up to September 1942 — on the whole the same 
‘end as the world tonnage, reaching its peak 
out 1932 at approximately 1,800,000 gross 
"It may be of interest to note that the Swedish 
mercantile marine in 1940, broadly speaking, 
sisted of about 42 per cent. line tonnage, 37 
per cent. tramp tonnage, IO per cent. ore tonnage 
and 11 per cent. tank tonnage. By the beginning 
of September this year our mercantile marine 
been reduced to approximately 1,400,000 
gross tons, being about 150,000 tons more than 
in 1914. As will be seen from the curve, the total 
loss during the present war, less newly built 
‘vessels, amounts to about 200,000 tons. Here it 
should be observed that the tonnage which existed 
jin 1939 cannot be fairly compared with that of 
\1914: as will be explained later on, we have 
nowadays reached quite a different standard in 
‘regard to quality. : 
_ The curve showing the volume of world com- 
merce, expressed in milliards of Reichsmark, is 
based on figures in the German statistical year 
ook. It is perfectly natural that the merchant 
tonnage of the world as also that of Sweden 
should approximately follow the trade curve, 
though, of course with a lag, seeing that vessels 
are included in or, as it may be, removed from 
current statistics with certain delay. Fig. 1 is 
supplemented with curves taken from the “Fair- 
Pla; * and the “Economist”. 
_ Now I do not propose to deal with these curves 
| -$1—424078 


from the point of view of political economy, which 
would be beyond my competence. They are 
chiefly intended to give an impression of the 
fluctuations in the general economic trend, which 
greatly affect shipping. It can easily be under- 
stood from the chart that the boom which, so 
to speak, worked its way up from the nineteen- 
twenties, and which culminated in 1929, was 
bound in 1932 to be converted into a slump, 
marked by a catastrophic fall of freights, in view 
of the high curve for the world tonnage and the 
low curve for world commerce; and that in 1936 
—1937 shipping would again commence to show 
an upward trend, seeing that the curve for ton- 
nage was then relatively low, whilst that for 
world commerce was rapidly beginning to rise. 
In fact, according to the Swedish Board of 
Trade’s excellent statistical investigations of 
shipping, the regular lines in 1933 did not return 
any profit, whereas 1936 and 1937 were relatively 
satisfactory years. It is also evident that a far- 
sighted shipowner ought to have ordered a num- 
ber of vessels in 1932 or 1933, when shipbuild- 
ing costs were low and world commerce was at 
an ebb, in order to utilize them during the 
coming period of greater prosperity. 

It has, however, already been indicated that 
there may be other reasons for the ordering of 
new tonnage; and it should be added that during 
a severe slump it is by no means easy to convince 
even the most efficient board of directors as to 
the desirability of staking large sums on new 
investments. 

As previously pointed out, the total tonnage 
is by no means the factor which weighs most 
heavily in considering a country’s mercantile 
marine: in judging its importance, due account 
must also be taken of quality. Technical devel- 
opments in this sphere have proceeded at a re- 
markably rapid pace. In 1890 two-thirds of the 
Swedish tonnage consisted of sailing vessels: they 
now represent a very small fraction. It should 
be noted in particular that the speed has shown a 
rapid increase. In 1932 a cargo liner which made 
10 to 12 knots an hour was regarded as a good 
ship: now a speed of 16 to 18 knots is demanded. 
Whereas in 1930 a cargo steamer proceeding from 
Gothenburg took 14 to 15 days to reach Alex- 
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andria or New York, the length of the voyage 
(as estimated immediately before the beginning 
of the present war) has now been reduced to 
about 9 days. Thus the efficacy or capability of 
merchant vessels per ton has in the course of 
years been very considerably enhanced. 

It devolves on a line shipping company to pay 
due attention to the need which may arise from 
time to time of introducing, or extending, special 
arrangements for the conveyance of certain goods. 
The specifications for liners thus involve addi- 
tional expenditure on such improvements, as 
well as on the instalment of cold storage rooms, 
a number of which are required in order to 
maintain different temperatures for meat, butter, 
cheese, fruit, and so on, Furthermore special 
tanks are required for vegetable oil, etc., etc. 
All such arrangements are, of course, intended 
inter alia to diminish the costs of transport. The 
very appearance of the vessels has likewise 
changed, the old familiar cargo hulks being now 
largely superseded by modern liners, with their 
streamline, often turret-like, superstructures, high, 
sharp stems and clear lines, the design of which 
has been perfected by extensive constructional 
experiments with a view to economizing horse 
power and fuel. The larger the sum invested in 
such a vessel, the greater, of course, the necessity 
for cutting down the time during which she 
lies in port, where she merely involves expendi- 
ture. The vessel is therefore provided with the 
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most modern appliances for loading and dis- 
charging cargo, such as a number of winches, 
derricks and nowadays also cranes. 

For these reasons, line tonnage shows a more 
rapid rise in prices than tonnage in general. The 
trend of tonnage prices for the cargo liners de- 
livered to a certain Swedish company between 
1929 and 1942 is shown in Fig. 2. — It should be 
noted that as a rule the ships were ordered about 
one year before their delivery. — By way of com- 
parison a price advance curve for ships in gen 
eral, based on figures in the “Fairplay”, is ap- 
pended. Thus, the cost of a modern liner has i 
this case risen between 1934 and 1942 by no 
less than 150 per cent., more than half of which 
during the war. 

An attempt must now be made to judge how 
these various curves will figure out in the future. 
What will the world tonnage be after the war? 
The figures for the sinking of Swedish ships 
are known: they now amount approximately to 
450,000 gross tons, as compared with about 
300,000 tons during the former war. As regards 
the world tonnage, on the other hand, it is ve 
difficult to obtain reliable data. Before the pre 
sent war it was estimated at approximately 
million gross tons. To judge from the reports, 
the losses by sinking may be roughly reckoned 
at 20 to 25 million tons. At the same time, how- 
ever, replacement building, especially in America, 
has been started on a fantastic scale. The United 
States shipbuilding programme for 1942 reckoned 
with about 57/, million gross tons and appear 
to have been fully realized and indeed exceeded. 
The shipbuilding programme for 1943 originally 
figured at 7 million gross tons; the estimate, 
however, has successively been raised up to 13 
million tons, and even 16 million tons has beer 
mentioned as a possible figure. Thus in the cours 
of a single year the United States actually pro: 
pose to build considerably more than twice th 
amount of tonnage produced in that count 
during the whole period from 1916 to 1921 
Shipbuilding on the moving band principle ha 
been organized by Henry Kaiser, with the ai 
of which a 10,000 tons “liberty vessel”, with < 
estimated speed of 10 knots, is reported to b 
built in 31 days. The time required for th 


building of the next vessel is estimated at 25 
days, and the intention is that it shall shortly be 
reduced to 20 days.* It should be noted, however, 
that these figures are not absolute, but relative, 
just as when it is stated, for example, that Ame- 
rican industry before the war produced a motor 
car every minute. 

y Tt is evident that quite a number of the vessels 
which are now being built with a view to solve 
he tonnage problem of the Allies will not be able 
fo cope with competition after the war. The 
records of the former war point in the same di- 
rection. However, among the new ships which 
e being built in America there are a large 
wimber of standardized but well-designed and 
vift liners, which, especially in view of the 
sidies policy hitherto pursued, will certainly 
fect the tonnage problem after the war. 


+ Still greater reductions in time have subsequently been 
ttained. 
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In view of the present quickly rising price 
curve, the uncertainty as regards the future, and 
the present impossibility of securing even an 
approximate date of delivery (mainly owing to 
difficulties in obtaining materials), it is natur- 
ally a very precarious matter to order new ves- 
sels, especially as one must be prepared that 
such materials as can be procured may be largely 
of a wartime character. There are no longer any 
fixed prices: one is in fact committed to a very 
uncertain “‘sliding scale’, which at present, as 
regards the shipowner, by no means slides down, 
but moves almost straight upwards. 

It. should be mentioned, however, that, in ac- 
cordance with certain facilities granted by the 
Swedish Government in connection with a pro- 
visional levy of the excess profits tax (with a 
prospect of refund), any excess profit deemed 
to have accrued from the war may be used, in 
the event of the loss of a vessel, in order to meet 


Sold and Lost Ships of the Brostrim Group since Outbreak of War 
as compared with Acquired Ships. 
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the excess price payable for new tonnage. If the 
principle on which this new system of taxation 
is based is followed up in practice, it should be 
of the greatest assistance to Swedish shipowners 
in their endeavours to replace lost tonnage. Nev- 
ertheless, in view of the difficulties just men- 
tioned, the procuring of replacement tonnage is 
at present a very speculative and precarious 
undertaking. To buy existing tonnage is also 
rather precarious. For example, Switzerland, ac- 
cording to a press report, recently bought a forty- 
five years old coasting vessel of about 2,000 tons 
for 2.4 million Swiss francs. (In peace-time the 
vessel would merely fetch its scrap value). 

As a striking example of a shipping company’s 
situation in regard to tonnage, two curves are 
shown in Fig. 3. The one represents the amount 
of tonnage lost by the Brostrém concern during 
the present war, the other the amount of the 
tonnage newly acquired or ordered by that group 
of shipping companies. The present deficit of 
about 77,000 tons could be covered within one 
or two years, should the new vessels ordered be 
delivered within the stipulated time, which will 
obviously not be the case. The curve representing 
the future (marked with broken lines) will there- 
fore doubtless lie considerably lower than is 
shown in the chart. 

In replacement building the Swedish shipow- 
ners possess a very valuable asset in our modern 
and superiorly equipped shipyards, which, as is 
only natural, display the greatest willingness to 
cooperate with the shipping companies in their 
endeavours to maintain our mercantile marine. 
Though, as above indicated, these shipyards are 
now encountering great difficulties owing to the 
shortage of materials, the vessels delivered by 
them are of the highest quality. 

With an eye to the future, it would be unwise 
to underestimate the development of aviation, 
which has been proceeding at a tearing pace. 
Aircraft weighing 140 tons, fitted with seven 
engines and loading 26 tons, are already in use. 
In America the rather visionary idea has been 
put forward that 8,300 such planes could com- 
pletely replace the twenty million tons of shipping 
estimated to be now employed for the account 
of the Allies; in this flight of fancy, however, 


working costs have been overlooked. Aircraft 
carrying 80 tons are in course of construction 
and on this basis a perhaps somewhat fanciful 
plan for future cargo traffic (for example, across 
the American continent) has been designed im 
the United States..According to the project, a 
flying freighter of this size would take in tow 
a number of gliders, which would be disengaged 
one after the other according as city after city 
is passed, and the “locomotive” would finall 
land at its ultimate destination. Though we should 
keep our eyes quite open to the possibility that 
ships may eventually be in part superseded by 
aircraft for transport by sea, and especially for 
the conveyance of passengers, it will nevertheles 
be recognized — I need not labour the point 
that shipping will retain its natural place in the 
system of world traffic. 

If much care and forethought must be bestowed 
on the planning and execution of tonnage 
replacement, a shipping company must devote 
quite as much attention to the economic side of 
the shipping operations. In the event of a gen 
eral fall of freight rates it may actually be 
found necessary to lay up the vessels, which may 
involve a smaller loss than keeping them in se 
vice. This often happens in regard to tramps, 
but the services of liners must as a rule be 
maintained even in bad times; and then it will 
be a great advantage to have vessels which car 
be run economically and which, despite thei 
costly design, entail small daily costs. These 
costs should be understood to include all ex 
penditure incurred in respect of the vessel herself, 
such as the pay of the crew, insurances and 
repairs, as well as a proportional share of the 
general management expenses; but not to com 
prise any writing-off of the capital itself, no 
special premiums for war insurances or 
bonuses to the crew; it thus includes only nor 
expenditure and, of course such increase thereo: 
as may be entailed by the war. Fig. 4 shows ii 
percentage the trend of the current expenditur 
incurred by a certain shipping company in 193) 
—I94I, as compared with the corresponding e 
penditure in 1935; we see that the increas 
amounted to about 76.3 per cent., the rise bein 
most marked in 1940 to 1941. 


It may be of interest to note how certain 
s of expenditure have risen during the stated 
riod. We observe particularly the immense in- 
ease, resulting from the war, in the cost of 
pairs. The expenditure on the pay of officers 
d crew has risen steadily, whilst insurance 
sts showed a very marked percentage increase 
ing the past war-year; this is largely due 
the higher premiums payable owing to the 
eater cost of repairs and in view of the in- 
eased value of the ship, consequent on the all- 
d rise of values. 
As matters now stand the war insurance pre- 
iums have a nearly decisive influence on the 
ipping returns and this especially when the 
iums are high on account of traffic in partic- 
arly risky waters. This premium expenditure 
of course, most heavy in case of the modern 
id costly line tonnage, which has to pay the 
ie premium percentage on its high insurance 
ue as an older and unmodern vessel of low 
ue. The shipping companies have, however, 
feeling of great security in having recourse to 
e State’s War Insurance Board, which gathered 
ndant insurance expericence during the former 
Id war, and a well and internationally res- 
ted shipinsurance system at home forms a 
luable basis for Swedish shipping of the future. 
So long as the freight rates cover the current 
<penditure — due allowance being made for 
smporary laying-up of ships for maintenance or 
spairs — and leave a fair margin of profit, the 
uipowner need not grumble about the rise in 
tices. The crucial moment will come when the 
‘eight rates are beginning to fall, as it is always 
ifficult to reduce the scale of expenditure with- 
at a lag. What should always be borne in mind 
| how very important it is that laws and re- 
ulations should not place national shipping at 
disadvantage relatively to foreign countries, 
i many of which shipping is favoured by State 
absidies. 
“However much study may be devoted to the 
sonomic basis for the future of shipping, the 
uestion of the personnel required to man the 
essels will always thrust itself into the fore- 
round. In these times, as during the former 
‘ar, many appreciative words have been said 
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about our seamen. With a sense of duty in- 
herited from former generations, they have in 
the great majority of cases admirably fulfilled 
their functions and, in a higher degree than in 
any other calling, have made great sacrifices in 
the service of their country. But big problems in 
this sphere still remain unsolved and, when 
peace comles, shipping and the interests of its 
men are apt to be overlooked. There are many 
skilled hands among the mariners. Our motor 
engineers are world-renowned; they are one of 
the mainstays of the success of the Swedish 
motor vessels. Our deck officers can boast of 
many distinguished representatives; but, in view 
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of the rapid advance of technical science, the 
training of ship’s officers should be more 
promptly adjusted to those developments than 
heretofore. It is therefore gratifying to note that 
proposals for an enquiry into the training of 
ship’s officers have been submitted by the Swed- 
ish Board of Trade. And, as a representative 
of the Brostrém concern, I cannot but express 
the hope that the training-ship which the con- 
cern will shortly put into service may contribute 
in some measure to improve the training of offi- 
cers and conduce to bridge over the traditional 
barrier, which in part still exists, between the 
deck-hands and the engine-room staff. 

Nowadays, at any rate.in the larger shipping 
companies, the officers have been firmly attached 
to the companies, which are fully conscious of 
their responsibilities in this regard. In the Bro- 
strom concern, for example, most of the officers 
of a certain rank, after a certain number of 
years of service, are attached to our pensions 
fund, established many years ago, which, thanks 
to liberal contributions from the companies of 
the group, offers the staff very good terms. It 
being considered that the duties of the masters 
are particularly exhausting, facilities have been 
afforded for pensioning them at the age of sixty. 
The officers naturally feel a sense of security in 
being thus attached to a shipping company, and 
the company secures the advantage of a perma- 
nent and specially trained staff for those im- 
portant posts. Particularly for a line shipping 
company this is a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance, and it is largely thanks to the assiduous 
work of that staff and the admirable way in 
which they handle the cargoes entrusted to their 
charge, that Swedish shipping companies are 
appreciated, esteemed and favoured all over the 
world. The Swedish captain, when his modern 
liner calls at a foreign port, is a true represen- 
tative of Sweden and in many cases performs 
services quite comparable with the achievements 
of other Swedes abroad. 

As for the seamen, whether deck hands or 
engine-room staff, matters are not so satisfactory. 
In this case both the seamen themselves and the 
shipowners are doubtless to blame. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that sailors are in a 
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much worse position than other workers. Thei 
calling is of a distinctive character. It may be © 
interest here to quote the following extract fron 
the observations made on this subject by a mat 
in active service: 


»This calling severs all ties and prevents it 
followers from leading any private life. Day an 
night the sailor is confined to his place of work. Hi 
cannot choose his daily associates, but is compellet 
to put up with such companions as chance ha 
thrown in his way. All this tends to set a peculiz 
stamp upon the followers of this calling. They ar 
not like ordinary people. Their profession make 
them restless: they cannot keep still, but move fror 
ship to ship, from route to route. The cause of th 
unrest is monotony: the sailor leads a particularl 
monotonous life. So long as he is young and the bi 
wide world allures him, life at sea seems full o 
excitement and variety. But, when the youth ha 
become a man and seeks other values in life thai 
adventures, he finds the sea monotonous and lose 
his interest in foreign lands and peoples. According 
ly after a time he throws up his job in order 
stay on land as long as his purse allows, and he 
always hoping to settle down and obtain a perma 
nent post on land. But, when his funds run shor 
he is compelled to ship again on the first boat tha 
offers. Most sailors, except the officers, are rathe 
young: yet another indication that life at sea tend! 


to pall. In consequence shipping is deprived of man} 


of its best men just at the stage when they ha 
reached a high standard of training and efficiene 
in their work. Young people are needed and mus 
work, but they should not be left entirely to them 
selves, Every branch of industry is dependent o 
men of mature age, with experience and goo 
judgment.» 

»Endeavours should therefore be made to brin, 
about such an order of things that our ship’s crew 
would include a certain number of men of matu 
age, who could exercise a good influence on thi 
younger. The aim in view should be to obtain a high 
class body of leading seamen; if this aim has bee 
attained, much will have been gained, and then y 


may venture to proceed further. The quality of the 


men is in a very large measure dependent on th 
standard set up by efficient and reliable leadin 
seamen.» ; 


In modern industries endeavours are made i 
manifold ways to train the staff of skilled work 
ers and look after their interests. When th 
workpeople have acquired a certain degree o 
vocational skill, they attain a special position an 
are firmly attached to the establishment. It wouk 


viously be in the interest also of the shipowners 
I have in mind especially the modern liners, 
care and attention which they require and 
e maintenance of complicated machinery — to 
ave a certain number of permanent men on 
eir vessels. Here, however, we encounter con- 
derable difficulties; for younger sailors often 
sgard their job on board merely as a stepping- 
one to something better, besides which the ship- 
wners lose interest in looking after the seamen, 
> long as the so-called “turn system” is main- 
ined in its present form. According to this 
stem, the captain, in engaging the crew, is 
dliged (subject to certain exceptions) to take 
rose who come next in turn at the seamen’s em- 
loyment agencies. It is to be hoped that the 
bjections which, out of regard for the seamen’s 
mions, may be raised against the partial revi- 
on of the turn system may be overcome, so 
tat facilities may be afforded for attaching a 
aff of well-trained men, familiar with the ship- 
ng company’s special routes and services, to 
ar costly and complicated vessels. 

Personally I am convinced that the right way 
a rational solution of our seamen’s question is 
at , to begin with, older men, competent to hold 
ading posts on the vessels, should be firmly 
Heched to the shipping companies. We can then 
roceed, in the now usual manner, to endeavour 
) relieve the difficulties incident to the calling 
ad to make provision for superannuated seamen 
ad their dependents. If such a plan is supple- 
iented by a thrift organization and other social 
relfare institutions as well as good accommo- 
ation on board, we shall succeed in raising the 
tandard of the body of seamen, which already 
umbers many capable men. 

It may be added in this connection that another 
reat improvement in the situation of the seamen 
light be attained if the question of their taxa- 
‘on were settled, due regard being paid to the 
eculiar conditions of the calling. The present 
ystem results in much non-payment of State 
nd local taxes and in the flight of seamen from 
wedish to foreign vessels as soon as demands 
or the attachment of their wages are received 
tom the taxation authorities. The recently sub- 
titted proposal for the regulation of this taxa- 
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tion by means of a thrift organization connected 
with the Post Office Savings Bank seems indeed 
to involve an improvement on the present state 
of affairs, but the only rational solution is taxa- 
tion at the source, that is to say, a direct de- 
duction from the wage received. I need not labour 
the point; but taxation at the source would en- 
tail larger revenue for the State and municipal- 
ities, would keep the Swedish seamen on Swed- 
ish vessels, and as a benefit desired by the gen- 
eral body of taxpayers, would be greeted with 
satisfaction by the good seamen. 

In the foregoing I have touched on certain 
factors which affect the future of Swedish ship- 
ping, but they have been mainly confined to mat- 
ters which are more or less directly controlled 
by the shipowners, namely the vessel, its run- 
ning and manning. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that the transport of goods from the place 
of production to a particular country includes 
certain dues over which the shipowner has no 
control, namely loading and unloading charges, 
harbour dues and occasionally the so-called local 
freights, that is, charges for the conveyance of 
goods between an out-port and the harbour where 
the vessel is loading or discharging. If the goods 
are consigned by rail or motor lorry, there will, 
of course, be an additional charge for such car- 
riage. These charges amount approximately to 
45 per cent. of the total actual costs of the entire 
transport, irrespective of taxes and management 
expenses. They are thus of very great importance 
and will, of course, be passed on to the pur- 
chase or sale price of the goods. The stated per- 
centage is based on the operations of a certain 
line in recent prewar years, and tallies very well 
with the valuable investigation made by the 
Swedish Board of Trade into the economic trend 
of shipping. 

This brings me to a big problem which has 
been. discussed on several occasions in recent 
times, namely the question whether Sweden's 
whole transport system to foreign markets is 
rationally organized. This question may be 
viewed against the background of the projects 
launched from certain quarters in the foreign 
press regarding a new order, intended to super- 
sede Sweden’s direct trade with foreign markets. 
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According to the project, Swedish foreign trade 
should be made to pass, instead, through certain 
continental ports, which in course of time would 
thereby obtain full control over our commerce. 
This is the old Hanseatic League idea revived 
in a new guise. Now the fact is that trade can 
indeed be forced to pass through certain artificial 
channels, but only for a time. Sooner or later it 
will revert to the best and most economic trans- 
port route. It is therefore essential that the trade 
passing through the channels where the Swedish 
liners run should be fully able to compete with 
that of a projected transport route across the 
Continent. 

This, however, is not sufficient. In many cases 
the margins between different exporting countries 
are very small, and it is therefore of fundamental 
importance for our exports that the total costs 
of transport to the intended market should be 
as low as possible: otherwise the export order 
may be given to another country. Hence it will 
not suffice that the freightage on the vessels 
themselves should be on a competitive basis. Our 
local transports, carriage by rail, and harbour 
dues, etc., must not be allowed adversely to af- 
fect the final results. Another thing which we 
should try to avoid is the way in which the 
large expensive liners call at different ports in 
Sweden in order to fetch or discharge small 
amounts of cargo, or in other words serve for 
some length of time as local vessels. Especially 
in view of the shortage of tonnage which may 
be anticipated after the war, we should endeay- 
our to utilize the existing ocean-going tonnage 
as rationally as possible. I am not referring here 
to the big shiploads of goods in bulk, which, of 
course, can be most economically despatched 
direct from or to the manufacturers or consumers, 
but rather to miscellaneous parcels of general 
cargo, consisting of industrial products exported 
from different parts of Sweden or imported 
finished goods and semi-manufactures. What I 
now have in mind is some plan which would 
render it possible, in an economic way, to bring 
the goods down to, or up from, certain central 
ports. This might be effected by rationally organ- 
ized coastal traffic and by double-gauge railway 
lines laid down for the purpose. It should be 


noted that the railways use power (electricity 
produced in the country, whereas, if the big 
vessels go round the coast, they will be consuming 
imported fuel, which, from a national economic 
point of view, is an unnecessary expenditure. 
This, of course, is’ merely a detail in the big 
problem. 

It is therefore to be hoped that proposals pu 
forward from many quarters to the effect tha 
the Swedish transport problem as a whole should 
now be taken up for investigation will meet with 
response from our authorities, so that, wher 
peace comes, Sweden will be fully prepared to 
meet competition in this regard. Here we are 
confronted with big questions: a survey of post 
war conditions in regard to Swedish harbours 
and their finances, the rationalization of harbo 
work, as also the need of icebreakers and the ex- 
penditure thereby involved, viewed in connection 
with the damage sustained and the costs incurred 
by liners in passing through the ice: all this 
compared with the centralization of regular line 
shipping in certain ports.+ 

There are numerous accounts of the way in whick 
Swedish export and import trade has in increasing 
measure freed itself from the middlemen of the 
Continent and of other countries, and how Swed- 
ish line shipping in recent decades by means 
of direct connections has facilitated direct pu 
chases or direct sales and has thereby greatly 
contributed to the extension of Swedish tradé 
with different countries and parts of the world 
The organization of the line shipping companies 
in fact includes representatives who are thorough 
ly acquainted with the respective countries, and 
who are directly interested in endeavouring to 
increase the amount of cargo carried by the ships 
of the line. Close cooperation between Swedish 
exporters and importers, on the one hand, and 
the shipping company, on the other, has thus 
resulted in a steadily increasing exchange of 
goods between Sweden and the various countries 
served by the lines. 

This war, like the former war, has once mor 
shown the country’s absolute need of a good 
mercantile marine, and our best liners are no 


* A somewhat similar investigation was started in Novem- 
ber 1942 in Denmark. 
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ployed in the important safe-conduct traffic. 
ne key position of the mercantile marine in 
wedish foreign trade — I am referring chiefly 
line shipping — shows that being so closely 
Sund up with commercial life in general, it 
st on no account isolate itself from that life. 
the other hand, Swedish line shipping should 
e able to count on support from Swedish ex- 
orters and merchants against stray competitors 
ho dump freights, and who always make their 
ppearance on the lines when they fail to find 
mployment elsewhere. Proceeding from the 
avourable results of the good cooperation of 
ast years, and irrespective of certain conflicts 
£ opinion which must unfortunately be noted, 
? should, in good time before the beginning of 
é€ peace crisis, endeavour to prepare for a 
a cooperation of this nature between the 
wedish merchants and the Swedish line com- 
yanies, and if possible place it on a more stable 
asis than heretofore. 
I am fully aware that this review of the group 
£ questions involved in the rather pretentious 
itle of this address, namely “Swedish shipping 


and the future” is imperfect and by no means ex- 
haustive. During the present war shipping is 
necessarily fettered by rigorous Government 
measures, and the openings for personal initiative 
are very small. This perhaps feels harder for 
shipowners than for others, as they have been ac- 
customed in peace time to find free vent for 
their initiative and enterprise. 

It is therefore natural that our gaze should 
be directed towards the future, and that hopes 
should be entertained that the questions relating 
to Swedish shipping and the conditions under 
which it is carried on will be settled in time in 
such a way that, when peace comes, Swedish 
shipping will stand fully prepared to meet com- 
petition. If this be done, Swedish shipping ope- 
rating in conjunction with the international ship- 
ping of other nations may be able greatly to 
contribute to reconstruction in the world, and 
the Swedish lines, in close cooperation with Swed- 
ish export and import trade, will again be able 
to serve old markets and open up new ones for 
the benefit of this country. 
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THE PROBLEM: OF RULL EMPLOYiiEe 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


Modern theory regarding unemployment and 
its remedies will doubtless have a marked effect 
on the moulding of economic policy after the 
war. It is therefore in everyone’s interest to fa- 
miliarize oneself with the general reasoning of 
that theory. In three articles on “Full Employ- 
ment’ in its issues of October 1942 the “Econo- 
mist” has drawn the outlines of the theory and 
discussed the possibility of securing full employ- 
ment without sacrificing either liberal democracy 
or economic progress. At present the world is 
attaining full employment, but at the price of a 
world war. Whoever wins the war, says the 
British periodical, peace will be won only by the 
political system which can create full employ- 
ment. - 

The Economist strongly emphasizes that there 
is a complete consensus of opinion among all 
serious economists regarding the nature of the 
problem: a slump sets in when the national com- 
munity spends less than is required to buy all 
that the community is able to produce. The 
reason for this is that saving is in excess of 
investments or, in other words, that the supply 
of savings exceeds the demand on the capital 
market. There is undoubtedly some truth in this 
statement. And yet, in this case as in so many 
others, there is a certain danger in presenting a 
partial truth as an incontrovertible axiom. It 
is then liable to be converted into a dogma with 
the result that thinking grows lax and that a 
critical examination of the import and conse- 
quences of the truth in question can no longer 
be kept alert. 

Formally speaking, it seems a matter of in- 
difference what member of a comparison is placed 
first. In the present case, however, it is certainly 
not unimportant for public opinion whether one 
states that savings are larger than investments, 
or, vice versa, that investments are smaller than 
savings. The first wording suggests that saving 


should be reduced, and this conclusion has in f¢ 


been drawn to such an extent that it could n¢ 


fail to have a neutralizing effect on the effor 
made to educate the people to habits of thrift. Th 


second wording draws attention to the most prom 


inent aspect of the trade depression problet 
the lessening of investments. It is neverthele: 
incontestable that this aspect of the matter clain 


first consideration, for the simple reason thé 


saving is a relatively steady process, whereas i 
vestment shows marked fluctuations. 

The exponents of the modern theory, howeye 
contend that the present-day community has 2 
abiding tendency to save more than it can inves 
If this is correct, the Economist remarks, the 


the encouragement of consumption at the expen 


of saving is in the long run a sound policy. 
see from this remark that the theory is by I 
means limited to mere abstract speculation, bt 
has far-reaching and very serious practical coi 
sequences. This doctrine regarding a gener 
tendency in a national community to save moj 
than it can invest is no doubt the weakest pot 
in the modern theory. Indeed such a thesis” 
tenable only if one ignores general progress 
indulges in such notions as that technical scien 
and industrialism have reached a “stage of m 
turity’, in which the demand for fresh capi 
will become smaller and smaller. The mere exi 
tence of a rate of interest on capital indeed shoy 
that there is still a considerable demand for 
tal, and that this demand as a rule is so lar 
that it has to be kept in check by rates of intere 
which are sufficiently high to bring about an eq 
librium between supply and demand on the ¢ 
pital market. 
The fundamental basis for sound econor 

thinking should be that we have before us a lo 
space of time with unlimited possibilities of pr 
gress, a time in which the neéd of capital 
bound to increase at the same pace as the gene 


dyance of prosperity; as the need of capital will 
en have to be met by the accumulation of 
ings, they will accordingly have to grow in pro- 
ortion to that advance. Once this truth has been 
ully recognized, the problem of employment will 
e mainly a question as to how a satisfactory 
iformity in the rate of progress could be 
ttained and especially how it would be possible 
o avoid marked fluctuations in the annual invest- 
ent of capital. 

If this problem is placed in the centre of the 
iscussion, our first task must obviously be to 
hrow light on the main reasons for the striking 
luctuations which the investment of capital has 
hown during the last few decades. It will then 
e futile to take refuge in generalities about “‘the 
1efficacy of the capitalist system” or “‘the bank- 
uptcy of Liberalism”, or the like. An unbiassed 
nvestigation of the profound disturbances to 
ich the world economy has been exposed since 
913 will reveal that these disturbances have pro- 
eeded from the States themselves, their struggles 
or power, their arbitrary and liberty-curtailing 
ommercial policy, their demands for reparations 
nd, last but not least, their inability to fulfil 
heir first duty in the economic sphere, namely 
the maintenance of a stable value of money and 
reliable international monetary system. If thus 
he fundamental causes of the economic depres- 
sions since 1913 lie in misguided State policy, it 
seems rather absurd now to begin to tackle the 
sroblem of trade depression by posing the que- 
stion what the State authorities could do to 
‘emedy such disturbances in the national economy 
4S are supposed to be due to defects in free enter- 
orise. A discussion on such lines merely diverts 
ittention from the flagrant errors in State policy 
which must be eliminated if we are not utterly 
to abandon .the hope of an equable increase of 
prosperity. 

Even the Economist, for various practical rea- 
sons, favours the view that the leading financial 
aim should be the stabilization of investment. 
Seeing that the total volume of investments, in- 
cluding maintenance and replacement, as regards 
Great Britain, amounts to'such an immense figure 
aS 1,200 million pounds a year, this journal finds it 
obviously impossible for the State single-handed 
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to assume responsibility for the total investment. 
In the main, it points out, investment must still 
lie in the hands of private enterprise, and the 
function of the State would then be to make up, 
by additional investment, what may be lacking in 
private investment during times of depression. 
With such a view of the problem one will evident- 
ly be forced to devote special attention to the 
question as to how private enterprise is affected 
by State economic policy. If the State, by an 
extensive control of industry and commerce, 
cripples enterprise and moreover, by taxation 
which with a very rapid rate of progression hits 
the increase in income (in contradistinction from 
the income as a whole), deprives private persons 
and corporations of the incentive to enterprise as 
well as of ways and means for starting under- 
takings, it is rather absurd to propose in the first 
place to remedy the evil by direct State intervention 
for the maintenance of investment on the proper 
scale. If private enterprise is to fulfil its mission 
of creating the production of the real capital 
required for an equable increase of prosperity, 
private enterprise must be allowed to work ac- 
cording to its nature and essential conditions. 
Powerful groups oppose this requirement, and we 
must reckon with the possibility that it will not 
be fulfilled. But then we may be quite sure that 
private investment after the war will show very 
serious defects. These defects will force the State 
into such far-reaching intervention in industry 
and commerce that bureaucratic control will be 
unlimited both in extent and in duration, and the 
ideas of liberty and democracy will lose most of 
their real content. Under such conditions the dic- 
tatorship form of government will set its stamp 
on the peace, no matter what may be the issue of 
the war. 

The proposal that the State should stabilize the 
volume of investment entails also other risks. The 
most immediate of them, perhaps, is the danger 
of inflation. The State cannot provide means for 
the required investment without creating new 
money for the purpose. Such an abundance of 
money may unduly stimulate enterprise and thus 
lead to a general price advance, which is tanta- 
mount to a depreciation of the currency. The new 
school rejects that regulation of the capital market 
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by means of the rate of interest which had hitherto 
been recognized as orthodox policy, and recom- 
mends instead a direct physical control of all 
investment. The Economist accepts this re- 
commendation without reflecting that intervention 
of such a nature is precisely the most perilous 
way to the consummation of a bureaucratic control 
over industry and commerce and thus to economic 
and political dictatorship. The journal. recom- 
mends that the superfluity of money which the 
State may have created during a period of de- 
pression should afterwards be absorbed with the 
aid of long-term Government loans. The risk that 
the national debt in this way might swell beyond 
all bounds and become an intolerable burden is 
dismissed with the statement that the British 
national debt after the war will probably amount 
to the portentous sum of twenty milliard pounds, 
and that any subsequent minor increase will 
therefore be negligible. The journal considers 
that with a regime of low interest rates and 
high taxation of incomes and legacies one need 
not worry about the national debt! It should, 
however, be manifest that the taxation which 
would be necessary in order to sustain a perpetu- 
ally increasing national debt of this magnitude 
would be a great handicap on private enterprise 
and might shatter all hopes that private persons 
and corporations would be able to assume the 
burden of adequate investment. 

We are thus confronted with the final fate 
which is the inevitable doom of the new policy. 
The Economist itself recognizes that State lea- 
dership of industry and commerce tends to 
deaden private initiative, to shelter inefficiency, 
to maintain the stability of conditions such as 
they are, and aims more at restriction than at 
expansion. The national community is thus men- 
aced with general petrification. For such reasons 
it is necessary to warn the public against the 
risk that full employment may be gained at the 
expense of progress. To that end, says the journal, 
a revolution in the political order of the day is 
inevitable. But what this revolution implies and 
how it is to be brought about remain unanswered 
questions. 

Yet another great danger is involved. The policy 
of full employment, as the new school envisages 


it, could not be carried into effect without far 
reaching control over international trade and th 
rates of exchange. It would become necessary t 
seclude the country, to a large extent, from fre 
communications with the world market. This 
admitted by the Economist, but it nevertheles 
contends that nothing in the new policy militate 
against the plans for a large and increasing in 
ternational trade. This policy is merely incomp 
tible with the automatic machinery of the fre 
market. All that remains is to devise method 
for subjecting international trade to control with 
out restriction: The journal is forced to adm 
that this has not yet happened, but it hopes tha 
it may happen. 

On this point the testimony of experienc 
clashes sharply with the fair promises. The slight 
est knowledge about the conditions of world com 
merce suffices in order to understand the ir 
dispensableness of private initiative and privat 
liberty of movement for the creation of market 
and the establishment of commercial relations a 
over the globe. Nor can anyone fail to see ho} 
indissolubly the free movements of capital ar 
connected with international commerce and 
remunerative international division of labour. Th 
inability of the State authorities to supersed 
private enterprise seems in these fields to be mor 
manifest than elsewhere. 

It is thus on a number of very vague expecta 
tions, directly at variance with experience, tha 
the new school proposes to build the future. ] 
does not shrink from suppressing the liberty 
industry and commerce, but nevertheless expe 
that the future may reap the fruits of that im 
mense progressive force. On each crucial poir 
the argument breaks down and we are urged t 
believe despite the clear testimony of all ex 
perience. 

In bad times it is natural to clutch at utopia 
projects. And there is something rather utopia 
in the expectation of the new school that t 
State, by dint of an extensive policy of inves! 
ment, will be able to make up what may be lackin 
in private investment and to do so with sufficie: 
rapidity and with a wise selection of material fo 
investment. The most utopian feature in th 
scheme is, perhaps, the notion that this Stal 
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control could be exercised without such encroach- 
ment on industry and commerce that their ca- 
pacity for sustaining normal investment would 
be seriously impaired and the need of State lea- 
dership thus perpetually extended. Like all 
utopias, this project too proceeds from the hy- 
pothesis of an absolutely wise State, which would 
supply the wisdom often lacking in individual 
citizens. Will not people soon be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to understand that this hypothesis is 
nothing but a flight from reality? If we endeavour 
to construct a new social community on the as- 
sumption that the postulated conditions had al- 
ready been realized, we shall be led with logical 
necessity to dictatorship. If we desire to avoid 
this, we must abandon these utopian projects and 
at length prepare the way for reconstruction by 
an unbiassed study of the defects in the pre- 
war national economy. This means that in quite 
a matter-of-fact way — but with immensely 
broadened experience and intensified strength of 
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will — we must step in where reconstruction 
after the former war was abandoned and gave 
place to folly and violence. Our work of recon- 
struction, however, need not be so very matter- 
of-fact or unimaginative, if only we get a clear 
grasp of the innumerable possibilities for a gene- 
ral increase of prosperity which modern science 
and technical progress are opening up for free 
industrial and commercial activity with a healthy 
and buoyant spirit of enterprise. 

The Economist has done the world a real ser- 
vice by setting forth in intelligible form and 
practical applications the fundamental ideas of 
the new school. Fruitful criticism has thus been 
greatly facilitated. I hope that my comments have 
shown how extremely necessary such criticism is 
for all countries, including Sweden, where the 
new doctrine regarding.the policy of full employ- 
ment has been rather slavishly adopted, without 
due discrimination. 
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POSSIBITITIES OF RE PREN CHOLES 
SPACE, EOC PEN Ao ataiisets 


BY LARS AKSELSSON, MANAGING DIRECTOR, THE TAX PAYERS ASSOCIATION 


For several decades, in Sweden and elsewhere, 
we have been involved in an accelerating course 
of perpetually increasing public expenditure, and 
thus of a perpetually increasing burden of taxa- 
tion. Though the trend may have varied in dif- 
ferent countries, the universal tendency is un- 
mistakable. Demands have therefore often been 
raised for the curbing of these increases in ex- 
penditure and taxation, and many retrenchment 
committees have on various occasions been set 
up both in this country and in other lands, They 
have not, however, achieved any great results, 
and they have certainly not succeeded in breaking 
the tendency of this upward trend. In the course 
of the present war expenditure has risen to fan- 
tastic sums, and the clamours for the curtail- 
ment of expenditure seem now to be regarded as 
legitimate even by those who had previously 
adopted a different attitude. The present demand 
is that the flow of expenditure which feeds the 
inflation, and is thus of an acute character, 
should be kept in check. But this question has 
also a long-run aspect: for, both in Sweden and 
elsewhere, it is difficult to see how it could be 
possible, even after the conclusion of peace, to 
keep control of public economy without a bur- 
den of taxation which is bound to have a devasta- 
ting effect on national prosperity and enterprise. 
The fact is that the high level of State expen- 
diture and the extension of Government mea- 
sures are actually threatening to cripple private 
initiative and are gradually leading us into a 
more or less nationalized community. 

To keep back expenditure is always difficult 
and uphill work: this applies both to private in- 
dividuals and economic undertakings. In a still 
higher degree it applies also to State and muni- 
cipal expenditure. Here we do not find, as in 


the case of private persons, sufficiently effec- 
tive checks against expenditure. The number o 
desiderata is, of course, always unlimited, and ii 
the proper sense of connection between income 
and expenditure is lacking, it is so easy to vot 
grants for what is desired. It should be noted i 
particular that the public services are far le 
elastic and more fettered than private underta 
kings, and the executive authorities — howeve 
sound and well-regulated their administratior 
may be — rarely display that nimble mobility 
which enables reforms or readjustments to bi 
carried out when required. This is one of the 
most striking differences between public and pri 
vate services. The problem of retrenchment i 
the public services is thus always complicated b 
the fact that the expenditure is largely fixed, 
is regarded as such : an institution or establish 
ment once set up cannot easily be suppressed, fo: 
one reason because the officials are dependen 
on their salaries. And it is extremely diffi 
to withdraw subsidies or allowances which hav 
once been granted, as they are established in t 
public consciousness as permanent and unassail 
able State measures. 

What are then the prospects of effecting am 
large retrenchments in State expenditure? Thi 
is a problem which many have grappled with, bu 
few have succeded in solving. Here I merely pre 
pose to submit a few, for the most part personalk 
coloured, reflections and judgments on variow 
aspects of the problem, which, however, ma 
perhaps serve to throw some light thereon. 

First some historical notes. In Sweden aft 
the former world war we had been involved 
expenditure and taxation far exceeding that ¢ 
the pre-war period. The demands for retren 
ment and cutting down of expenditure were m 
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aifold. The social democratic Minister of Fi- 
ance at the beginning of the nineteen-twenties. 
fredrik Thorsson, was a professed exponent of 
etrenchment, nay of the drastic cutting-down of 
penditure. A number of retranchment commit- 
ees succeeded one another in the course of the 
iineteen-twenties. They were busily engaged in 
investigating divers matters, but did not attain 
y great results. It may now be permissible to 
emark that they scarcely tackled the problem in 
he right way, but often wasted their efforts on 
aatters of subsidiary importance. When, for 
example, one bestows much labour on somewhat 
restricting the number of officials in the minist- 
ies and Government offices, this is indeed a mat- 
er of some importance, but even in the best of 
cases, it cannot lead to any great results, seeing 
that this central administration is such a small 
part of the entire operations of the State. The 
greatest results among the retrenchement com- 
mittees of those days were attained by a special 
committee which in 1919 to 1921 scrutinized the 
finances of the State railways and managed to 
effect drastic economies, including the reduction 
of the personnel by some ten thousand men. 
Though the retrenchment committees of the 
twenties were not otherwise particularly success- 
ful in their direct achievements, they had at any 
tate the effect that the desire for retrenchment 
was kept alive during that decade — to which 
the then started association of taxpayers markedly 
contributed. The very effort to attain economies 
involved in itself a great achievement; for these 
endeavours to cut down expenditure led to the 
actual result that at any rate new expenditure 
was tardily and reluctantly proposed by the 
Government and voted by the Riksdag. In point 
of fact the nineteen-twenties were marked by 
severe retrenchment, in which public expenditure 
increased at a moderate pace, while national 
prosperity increased with much greater rapidity, 
‘so that alleviations of taxation could be suc- 
‘cessively granted on a not inconsiderable scale. 
‘This is an instructive example, as it may be 
asked whether the very essence of retrenchment 
is not just this, that the governing bodies should 
‘themselves practise strict economy in their mea- 
sures. It is often supposed that, if we have 


authorities who are ready to vote expenditure, 
this can be rectified by independent retrenchment 
committees, who will nullify the effects of the 
extravagant policy and convert it into strict econ- 
omy. This is, of course, impossible: one cannot 
first enjoy the fruits of a wasteful policy and 
afterwards be freed from its consequences by 
bringing in special machinery for retrenchment. 

The last of the retrenchment committees of 
that period was that appointed under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Nothin; it proposed budget re- 
trenchments amounting altogether to some fifty 
million kronor. Part of this saving, however, con- 
sisted merely of transfers from State to muni- 
cipal accounts, or other changes in book entries. 
Other economies were effected by reducing the 
Army organization, a policy the wisdom of which 
may now be questioned. And the remaining ac- 
tual savings barely amounted to more than some 
twenty million kronor. 

In the nineteen-thirties a new period in Swed- 
ish economic history set in. A new political 
line of thougt, which during the critical years 
after the war, had warmly advocated an expan- 
sionist policy, that is to say, the extension of 
Government expenditure on public works, etc., 
with a view to mitigating the effects of the 
crisis, subsequently became deeply engaged in a 
programme of social reform. Whatever may have 
been the merits of this programme, which was 
carried into effect, it certainly involved an im- 
mense extension of fiscal expenditure. Sweden’s 
war economy thus started from an already high 
level of expenditure and taxation. In the course 
of the war the situation has been seriously ag- 
gravated. We are therefore now very hard 
pressed. 


If in such a situation we desire to effect econ- 
omies on any large scale, we must be prepared 
to proceed along different paths. The first and 
most obvious way is rationalization, taken in the 
widest sense of that term. This involves not only 
the elimination of unnecessary expenditure in 
existing services wich are to be retained, but 
also the suppression or reforming of services — 
such as those of the character of State contribu- 
tions — which have a low economic effect, that 
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is to say, too little real effect in proportion to 
the costs. 

A. second way towards retrenchment consists 
in discovering fields in which big cuts can be 
made, so to speak with a stroke of the pen, by 
deliberately desisting — in view of the urgent 
necessity of economy — from the purposes which 
the grants are intended to serve. 

The  first-mentioned way, rationalization, 
should not, one might suppose, be controversial, 
as at any rate in principle everybody will grant 
that one should never incur needless expenditure 
in order to attain a particular object. When we 
delve into the problem, however, we shall find 
that controversial questions crop up even here, 
such as consideration for the staff employed, the 
standard to be adopted in specific cases, and 
various other matters connected with the fact 
that rationalization can never be completely de- 
tached from considerations of expediency. 

The second-mentioned way, drastic cutting- 
down, is obviously bound to give rise to political 
controversy: for here it comes to relinquishing 
something which a political group have already 
introduced as a feature in national life — in such 
cases the question often concerns some social 
welfare institution. Hence such cutting-down can 
never be excepted to be carried into effect, unless 
the Government, parliament and public opinion 
are so strongly convinced that retrenchment is 
necessary for the national weal that real sacrifices 
must be made to that end. In social spheres 
which have been sanctioned by tradition, such 
as national old age pensions, such extensive cuts 
can scarcely even be advocated in the present si- 
tuation; and we may hope that we shall not one 
day be forced into this by necessity. But there 
are a number of other matters, likewise of a 
social welfare character, which are not so deeply 
rooted in the national life as to prevent the 
adoption of rather forcible measures. 


The proper way to start rationalization is to 
proceed from below and with time studies — 
much as in a workshop — to examine, with a 
view to reforms, all the more or less routine 
work which is being carried on. Investigations of 


this nature have been started in a number of 
Government offices by a retrenchment commit 
tee now sitting, under the chairmanship of the 
expert, Professor Sallfors; and it seems evident 
that in seveal quarters considerable results can 
be achieved. It may happen that in special cases 
retrenchment to the extent of 25 per cent. o 
more can be attained. But, by dint of elementa: 
rationalization, to achieve retrenchment on suck 
a scale in the State administration as a whole i 
certainly out of the question: if we can save I¢ 
per cent. of the administration expenses and work 
ing costs, we may be content. It is particularly 
desirable that such time studies should b 
conducted in the now so elaborate military sphere. 
Here, owing to the immense expansion of the 
organization during the last few years and the 
lack of an established economic tradition, there 
are many defects from the point of view unde 
consideration. This process of rationalization by 
dint of time studies is, however, very laborious 
and it will certainly take several years before 
all the manifold branches of State activity 
have been at all thoroughly scrutinized. It is nev 
ertheless to be hoped that these labours may 
be vigorously pursued. It may be surmised tha’ 
economies amounting to a few ten millions of 
kronor will be effected. 

It cannot, however, be maintained that ar 
establishment is well managed simply because a 
its departments have been carefully scrutinized 
by means of such time studies. It is perhaps still 
more important to obtain a general view as 
whether the business of the establishment or 
office is, in its main lines, conducted in a well 
planned, systematic and consistent way. In other 
words, in addition to the scrutiny of time stud 
experts, we also need an investigation on broa¢ 
lines, with something of a managing directors’ 
mentality, into the operations of the establish- 
ment as a whole. Among our Government of 
fices and services with a large amount of busi- 
ness there are doubtless some which would stan¢ 
the test of such an expert in survey, and others 
which would not. Our long-established Govern- 
ment services such as the post office, the tele- 
graph department, and the State railways 
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oubtless in essentials well-managed in regard to 
onomy of operations, but there is greater prob- 

ity of finding errors of judgment in regard 

general business principles, such as the coor- 
ination of expenditure, revenue and investments 
f capital. A special committee, including repre- 
entatives of industry, which recently investiga- 

d the affairs of the post office, found that it 
as very well managed. Nevertheless — in addi- 
on to a number of recommendations regarding 

e continuation of reforms intended to cheapen 

e costs of operation — it proposed certain 
efinite measures, which were estimated to in- 
rease the net profit by some seven million kro- 
or. This result was to be attained chiefly by 

€ suppression of expensive, but relatively 
nimportant, services to the public (such as the 
irect delivery of money orders and registered 
tters at the addressee’s residence) as well as 
igher fees for branches of the service which are 
asufficiently remunerative (postal cheque ac- 
ounts and subscriptions to newspapers). 

Another example is afforded by the State rail- 
vays, where new investments of capital are being 
aade at a pace which is bound to jeopardize the 
tability of their finances, and where such ex- 
ansions as purchases of private railways are 
icing made regardless of the fact that this signi- 
ies reduced profits. The State railways are a 
lagrant example of the connection between small 
ofits and large investments. The tariff for 
lassenger traffic gives a poor yield, but the 
raffic has increased enormously, so that in the 
resent situation it threatens to burst the capac- 
yy of the railways; and the very large new in- 
‘estments are in part due to this growing, but 
worly remunerative, passenger traffic. Now, 
lowever, the fares have been raised by a traffic 
ax. : 

If we engage in rationalization, we shall be 
onfronted with questions of standard, planning, 
md many other problems. In Sweden at any 
ate it is considered only natural that the public 
‘dies should keep up a high standard, which, of 
ourse, tends needlessly to increase the expense 
if the service or undertaking in question. The 
ibvious result is that in many cases the planning 


is not carried out with that minute care in econ- 
omic respects which we look for in private 
undertakings. Public works, which are often ex- 
pensive, afford examples in point. We have at 
present committees on civil and military build- 
ings, which are engaged in examining every 
forthcoming building design. In the course of 
some two years the first-mentioned committee 
has effected reductions amounting to some 
twenty million kronor in the costs of State and 
municipal buildings by examining standards as 
well as the dimensions of rooms and houses, and 
especially by the thorough scrutiny of the designs. 
A building can be erected at a reasonable cost 
only if much labour is bestowed on careful design- 
ing. It is to be hoped that these building com- 
mittees will be able to establish a much-needed 
practice of care and economy in the designing of 
public works. 

Another interesting kind of rationalization has 
been carried out by a rentrenchment committee 
for the national elementary schools, which, though 
it has proceeded cautiously and has declined 
to lower the school standard, has proposed 
economies amounting to about ten million kronor 
and the reduction of the number of teachers by 
several thousand. As an example of a saving 
which is not directly in the nature of rationaliza- 
tion, but affects the disposal of the staff, it may 
be mentioned that, if elementary school teachers 
were superseded by infant school teachers in the 
third and fourth classes of the elementary school, 
some twelve million kronor would be saved on 
salaries. 

In following up rationalization one is continu- 
ally brought up against considerations of effi- 
ciency. As an example one may mention the 
State-supported drainage of land. This work is 
indeed useful in many respects, but on close exa- 
mination we shall find that it is being carried on 
in a somewhat mechanical fashion. No attempt 
has been made to sift the undertakings from an 
economic point of view, so as to winnow out’ 
those which are not really desirable. When even 
economically dubious undertakings are supported 
by the State, it must be said that rationalization 
requires that the scope of this scheme should be 
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duly restricted. In this connection the conditions 
of work and salaries of the Government officials 
in question come in for consideration, and, when 
it is found that these conditions do not promote 
desirable lines of activity, reforms will be neces- 
sary. This is a striking example of how investiga- 
tions with a view to rationalization may often 
issue in demands for the reorganization of cer- 
tain Government activities, with rather consid- 
erable effect in the way of retrenchment. In 
this case it is a matter of economies amounting 
to several million kronor per annum. But here we 
are dealing with controversial subjects, and it 
may be as well to point out that a thorough ra- 
tionalization of the State services as a whole 
cannot be effected without thus judging the expe- 
diency and efficacy of the State measures’ con- 
cerned. 

Thus the term rationalization is extended so as 
to comprise the entire activities of the State, and 
not merely what we call the “administration”. 

In a very large measure, however, rationaliza- 
tion resolves itself into a question of the effec- 
tive utilization of the staff. Here there is a 
weak spot in the State services, in view of the 
permanent engagement of the staff, the security 
of tenure, the fixed scales of salary, the tying- 
down by rules and regulations and terms of pro- 
motion, etc., etc., all of which stand in the way 
of such a free and flexible disposal of the staff 
as is usual in private enterprises. In many 
Government services the questions of the hours 
of work are of a complicated nature. This applies 
particularly to services where one cannot map 
out eight hours at definite times, but where the 
work is irregularly distributed over the whole 
twenty-four hours, as in the railways, post office, 
custom houses, prisons, hospitals, and so on. 
Besides, a good deal of the work performed there 
is by no means a hundred per cent. effective, 
but consists in keeping watch or other such lighter 
duties, which, according to the principles of the 
Swedish eight hours law, should properly be com- 
pensated by correspondingly lengthened working- 
hours, though this matter is largely overlooked. 


In our well-established communications services, 


such as the State railways and the post office, 


much attention appears to have been devoted to 
the economically vital question of well utilizing 
the staff, despite the difficulties just indicated. 
But in several other departments of State activity 
we have the impression that there is something 
wrong in this regard, and the political bodies 
often seem to lack the ability properly to direct 
these matters. It may therefore be stated that in 
regard to the utilization of the staff there is 
much to be gained, and it would be a truly 
great undertaking to subject departments where 
large staffs are employed to an expert examina- 
tion in this sense. 

Security of tenure is a perhaps necessary, but 
in many respects embarrassing, factor. Even a 
moderate reorganization of a particular service 
is often impeded by the existence of employees 
holding royal letters of appointment. In present 
times it has also been observed that the Govern- 
ment pays so much consideration even to the 
temporary officials that the requisite reductions 
in staff are not effected. This, of course, is a 
very uneconomic feature, which should be drasti- 
cally eliminated by measures of retrenchment. 

It is characteristic of the Government services 
that the large masses of subordinate personnel 
are pensioned at a comparatively early age, in 
most cases — after a reform introduced some 
years ago — at the age of sixty. From the point 
of view of State finance and national economy, 
this is very expensive. A reasonable raising of 
the pension age would save ten, or perhaps, 
twenty million kronor per annum. 

The special questions of increases in salaries 
and of war bonuses in the Government services 
have not yet been touched on. Here the Govern- 
ment should keep the same cautious pace as that 
of private undertakings, though this has not al- 
ways been the case. Broadly speaking, however, 
the basic salaries for the permanent staff do not 
seem to be unduly high, though there may be 
anomalies in special cases. As regards the la 
personnel engaged in accordance with collecti 
agreements in certain departments — includi 
the military forces — the terms of employmen’ 
appear to vary and are often unfavourable for 
the State. The retrenchment committee now sitt- 
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ing have proposed that a State employers’ orga- 
nization should be set up to deal with these mat- 
Be 


1 The question of rationalization has here been 
discussed both in a narrow and in a wider sense, 
‘with some excursions into other fields. It should 
be emphasized that the purpose of this exposé 
‘throughout is merely to adduce examples which 
-may serve to throw light on the questions dis- 
cussed. Any attempt to draw up a complete pro- 
gramme for retrenchment in the Government 
‘services would, of course, be quite out of the 
question. Proposals of such a nature will pre- 
sumably be submitted by the retrenchment com- 
“mittee in the near future. 
. 
-_ When we come to consider the possibility of 
large economies in State expenditure, it will be 
evident that the cuts which can be made in 
the established Government services proper are 
neither very large nor very numerous. It should, 
_however, be mentioned that in the course of 
_ this war the expenditure on roads has been cut 
“down by 40 million kronor per annum, partly 
“Owing to diminished maintenance of existing 
roads, but also by a substantial reduction of the 
grants for the construction of roads and bridges, 
toad improvements, etc. Here is thus something 
which we have desisted from under the pressure 
of the crisis. There are no doubt various other 
building and construction works which might be 
eliminated if we only set about this in a hard- 
handed and determined way. 

However, when we consider reductions on a 
large scale, it is obviously not the Government 
‘services proper that must be held in view, but 
the distribution of grants in aid, for social wel- 

_ fare purposes. 

In matters falling within the central and tradi- 
‘tional social policy, such as old age pensions, it 
would be futile — and scarcely desirable — to 
‘demand drastic cuts. In this field, however, there 

_ may be scope for considerable rationalization, 
_ with an eye to »economic effect» and expediency. 
In the national provident insurance, for example, 
there is a very distinct tendency to extend com- 
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pensation to petty injuries, such as slight cases 
of illness, minor accidents, etc. In such cases 
it may be said that the social welfare machinery 
has a low “economic effect”. Very considerable 
economies might be effected if such extravagan- 
ces were resolutely suppressed, and it could not 
be a serious matter for the individuals concerned. 
In all kinds of insurance the aim should, of 
course, be to cover the big risks, those which 
the individual cannot bear out of his own resour- 
ces. Other measures of rationalization might be, 
for example, to introduce stricter means tests and 
disablement tests for supplementary national 
pensions and disablement pensions, respectively. 

Even if we set aside this social welfare policy 
in the stricter sense, which, apart from ration- 
alization, must in the main have its course, we 
nevertheless encounter fields where a good deal 
could be done. Merely by way of example, men- 
tion may be made of the State grants for pro- 
moting reconditioning and housebuilding in rural 
districts. During the preceding financial year, un- 
der various headings (not including the own 
home movement), no less than 65 million kronor 
was voted for such purposes. Much of this aid 
may be of great social value, but it must not be 
carried so far that the State, so to speak, assumes 
the entire responsibility for housing expenditure in 
the country districts. From a coldly objective point 
of view, it may be said that these grants should be 
so limited that the necessary assistance is given to 
those who most need it, but that the Government 
shall not undertake to assist almost everybody. The 
objection to measures of this kind is, of course, 
that they have a tendency to swell, and just in 
this line the expenditure has actually swollen from 
15 million kronor before the war to 65 million 
kronor in the preceding financial year. Cutting- 
down to the pre-war level would thus mean at 
one stroke a saving of 50 million kronor, for 
which there are also strong objective reasons. 
Part of this retrenchment has now been effected, 
but more remains to be done in this way. 

The most serious feature in the entire distribu- 
tion of money grants is, however, the subsidies 
system, which has now become the fashion. 
Whereas in the thirties it was necessary to sup- 
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port the distressed farmers firstly by raising 
consumption prices and afterwards by direct 
Government subsidies, the situation is now re- 
versed. Agricultural products are now so scanty 
that no measures for the support of the market 
are required. On the contrary, a rather strict 
price control has been introduced for these and 
other goods. But the political authorities have not 
had the heart to let the people pay even these 
fixed maximum prices: they have introduced a 
very elaborate system of subsidies in favour of 
the consumers, which, according to the latest 
available official figures, amounted to 368 mil- 
lion kronor for a single year. It is quite evident 
that grants of this magnitude must defeat any 
attempt to keep down State expenditure. The 
said subsidies consist in (1) individual rebates to 
persons whose assessed income falls below a cer- 
tain figure — among whom there are many who 
cannot be designated as really poor — (2) general 
price reductions which are granted to all Swedish 
subjects irrespective of needs (e. g. 10 Ore per kg 
of flour), and (3) certain direct subsidies to pro- 
ducers. The entire system is of a complex cha- 
racter, and one cannot straightaway sketch a 
programme for its abolition. But it can safely 
be stated that, if one desires at all to bring order 
into the State finances, it is of paramount im- 
portance to cut down and limit the sums which 
the Government thus interposes between pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

Other measures of this nature are the sub- 
sidies which are now being granted for house- 
building. This too is being done for a laudable 
social purpose, namely to keep down rents during 
the shortage of housing accommodation entailed 
by the war. The idea is that the new dwelling- 
houses which are being produced could, thanks 
to the subsidy, be placed on the market as 
though they had been built at pre-war costs. In 
the long run, however, it must be impossible for 
the Government, by dint of subsidies, to supply 
essential parts of the national production at a 
price level far below the cost of production. Such 
a policy of subsidies, which has now been already 
adopted in two important fields, is evidently in 
line with a general political tendency which, if 
allowed to continue, may entail the most dis- 


astrous consequences for the State finances. Con- | 
versely, 1t may be said that any attempt to keep © 


State expenditure within reasonable limits is 


bound to break down unless the extension of — 
this system is checked and the existing subsidies | 


are directly cut down. 


This exposé does not claim to be exhaustive. 
It merely aims at indicating certain points of view 
and illustrating them by examples. 

To sum up, it may be stated that a good deal 
could be gained by the rationalization of the State 
services proper: the figures will certainly run 
into tens, but scarcely into hundreds, of mil- 
lion kronor. If, however, rationalization is con- 
ceived in its wider sense, as a scrutiny not only 
of the ‘‘administration” or executive, but of the 
efficacy and expediency of all the various activi- 
ties carried on by the State, it is probable that 
very large economies might be effected. 

Still more could be gained by such large cuts 
as involve the relinquishment of the purposes for 
which grants were voted. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that there are many such 
items: their number is very limited, and chief 
among them stands, in view of its magnitude, 
the growing system of subsidies. 

We cannot, of course, overlook the military 
forces. We are indeed willing to do everything 
possible for the national defence. But — rightly 
or wrongly — it is the general view that very 
considerable economies could be effected if the 
military authorities would call in the assistance 
of persons experienced in carrying on big busi- 
ness. 

Nor can we pass by the investments of capital. 
They are often overlooked from the point of 
view of economies, but they are of very consider- 
able magnitude and importance. All those invest- 
ments which are not really remunerative — and 
this includes misguided investments — should at 
any rate, from the viewpoint of economy, be 
placed on a par with working expenses. But even 
genuine investments should, in the present stage 
of inflation and shortage, be vigorously checked. 

Finally, from this point of view, we must not 
overlook the State revenue, particularly that 
which consists of fees or dues for special ser- 


ces. In the State commercial undertakings (rail- 
ays, post office, etc.) a right balance between 
revenue and expenditure is of essential import- 
ance. Also other kinds of receipts should, as far 
as possible, be duly raised. One cannot reasonably 
arry out drastic measures of retrenchment if one 
meglects to take reasonable measures to bring in 
eceipts which are really available. 

Tf we view this entire group of problems, not 
a narrow angle, as merely a matter of 


or ag 
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reducing current expenditure, but as a question 
of budgetary revision in general in every con- 
ceivable way — thus from the taxpayer’s point 
of view — it is my conviction that hundreds of 
million kronor could be saved, provided that 
we have the will. This view may seem extreme, 
and perhaps I am rather solitary in holding it. I 
belive, however, that an increasing number will 
soon come to share my opinion. 


eee CONOMIC SITUATION DURING THE 


Perth iia OU aR PER OF 


_ The General Situation. Economic life in 
‘weden during the last quarter has been entirely 
‘under the impress of the negotiations which, 
der the leadership of the expert nominated by 

e Government, Mr. Gustaf Sdderlund, have 
= conducted between representatives of various 
‘economic organization and groups of the popula- 
tion, regarding the framing of the future eco- 
nomic policy. In* this connection an extensive 
economic programme has been drawn up, which 
has been approved by the Government as a basis 
for State measures against a continued deprecia- 
tion of the currency. The programme provides 
especially for measures which may conduce to 
prevent increases in income, to diminish the 
shortage of labour and to counteract a super- 
fluity of purchasing power, which might be ex- 
pected to lead to increased demand with a con- 
‘sequent rise of prices. Pending the result of 
these negotiations regulations were issued at the 
beginning of November regarding a general price 
stop, and the intention apparently is to bind 
prices as well as incomes at their present level. 
That it should have been deemed necessary at 
present moment so markedly to tighten eco- 

ic policy is apparently not due to the reason 
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that the situation is considered to give cause 
for any immediate alarm. On the contrary, the 
last months of the part year have been marked by 
a striking stability in nearly all branches of eco- 
nomic life. Since July industrial production has 
been maintained on a comparatively high level. 
The drain on the stocks of industrial raw products 
which has proceeded since the beginning of the 
commercial blockade has, broadly speaking, 
ceased and in some branches, thanks to the satis- 
factory results of the safe-conduct shipping 
traffic, it has been found possible to replenish 
the stocks. The importation of coal and coke was 
speeded up during the autumn, and the copious 
rainfall in October and November has improved 
the supply of water power to such an extent that 
the planned rationing of electric energy for in- 
dustrial purposes has been postponed. The shor- 
tage of labour does not seem to have been aggra- 
vated during the period under review, and the 
sugar-beet season has yielded better results than 
might have been expected in view of the shortage 
of labour and the periodically unfavourable 
weather. The definitive harvest returns indicate 
that the present rations can be maintained during 
the coming year of consumption, and that at the 
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same time it will be possible, in some measure, 
to lay up new reserves of cereals and fodder. 
Another indication of the relatively stable econo- 
mic situation is the fact that between July and 
November there has been only an insignificant 
rise in the level of wholesale prices. 

But, though Sweden’s economic situation at 
the beginning of the fourth year of the war seems 
thus to have been stabilized at a fairly satisfactory 
level, uncertainty regarding the proximate future 
has increased. The new extension of the war will 
no doubt entail a heavier strain on the railway 
system of the Continent and will thus impede 
Sweden’s commercial exchanges with the count- 
ties in the south and south-east of Europe. The 
increasing shortage of tonnage in the Baltic 
threatens also to restrict the trade between 
Germany and Sweden. The importation of coal 
and coke during the past year will probably show 
a lower figure than in any previous year of the 
war, and the increasing need of labour for the 
requisite production of substitutes will necessitate 
new State interventions. Exports are limited by 
the shortage of raw materials and by the dimin- 
ishing capacity of foreign countries to offer 
compensation in the form of correspending delive- 
ries to Sweden. 

It seems, however, that what has now brought 
up the question of more rigorous measures against 
the danger of inflation is not so much the un- 
certainty regarding the trend of trade as the 
increasing disparity between purchasing power 
and the supply of goods within the country. 
During 1941 alone the taxable income increased 
by half a milliard kronor or fully ten per cent., 
and this tendency has continued during the past 


year. The harvest of 1942 will apparently bring. 


in considerably larger receipts for the farmers 
than was the case the year before, and, in view 
of increases in income also for other social groups, 
it is feared that the resulting accretion of spending 
power may put a greater pressure on the money 
value. It is in view of these new, and apparently 
severe, strains that efforts are now being made 
to bring about an adjustment between the interests 
of the different social groups and a rally round 
the anti-inflationist programme of the Govern- 
ment, 


The changes in the volume of industrial pro- 
duction during the autumn have been inconsider- 
able. The production of iron and steel during the 
first eight months of the past year corresponded 
to an output of 1.2 million tons per annum, which 
involves a record for the Swedish iron industry, 
In view of the shortage of fuel, pig iron and 
scrap, it seems doubtful, however, whether this’ 
high level can in the long run be maintained. 
The engineering workshops show continuousl 
increasing figures for production and are, broadly 
speaking, able to cover the domestic require- 
ments of industrial machinery. Exceptionally long | 
time is, however, often required for the delive 
of workshop products for civil purposes. : 

The index number for the pulp and paper in= 
dustry has latterly shown a slight decline. This” 
is chiefly due to the decrease in the productio 
of fodder pulp, which involves a saving of abou 
1.5 million cubic metres of pulpwood. Owing t 
the improvement in the water-power situation 
the reductions of working hours in the chemical 
pulp mills will not assume the previously app- 
rehended proportions. , 

The high level of production in the consump-_ 
tion industries is directly connected with the un-— 
interrupted continuance of importation on ships | 
under safe conduct. This importation has supplied - 
the foodstuffs and textile industries in particular 
as also the boot and leather industry with the 


of the textile and clothing industries have shown | 
a steady increase since the beginning of the year, 


the rationing of textile goods. The group “othe 
consumption goods industries”, which includes 
the production of boots and leather, reached i 
the autumn the highest figure since the com 


boots and shoes corresponds to the requirements, 
and the consumption thereof has not been re 
stricted. ; 

According to a report by the Minister of 
Supplies, the situation in the chemical industry i 
fairly satisfactory. The domestic production of 
substitutes is making good progress in this field 
and the deliveries promised by Germany have i 
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he main been effectuated. A branch where the 
| gives cause for serious concern is that 

rubber. Even with the now greatly reduced 
tonsumtion of rubber, it is estimated that the 
stocks of raw rubber in the country will have 
deen exhausted by the middle of 1943. Limited 
deliveries of synthetic rubber from Germany 
have been promised and have in part already 
arrived in Sweden. Any domestic production of 
subber on a manufacturing scale can scarcely be 
expected to be started before the end of this 
| Building has shown continued activity. Last 
year's figure for the sales of cement is 20 per 
pent. higher than 1941. In the larger towns nearly 
three times as many apartments were in course 
bf construction on the 1st of October as at the 
same date in 1941. The total new building is 
astimated at 20,000 apartments for the whole 
country, of which a larger proportion than usual 
will be completed during the winter season. The 
minimum production for this year is estimated, 
om the basis of the applications submitted to the 
Building Loan Bureau, at 22,000 apartments. 
The shortage of a number of buildirg materials, 
particularly armouring-irons, electric apparatus, 
window glass and bricks, will apparently stand 
in the way of an increase in production beyond 
this level, which is quite inadequate to cover the 
demand for apartments. 

The fuel requirements for industries and house- 
nolds for the present season are assured, since 
the importation of coal and coke during the 
tutumn has been increased to 400,000—500,000 
ons a month. The quality, however, is reported 
0 be inferior to that of previous years. The 
supply of fuel during the next year of consump- 
ion is viewed with greater concern since the 
results of timbercutting during the autumn have 
xecome known. During the first five months of 
he current year of production 10.9 million cubic 
netres of ordinary firewood and 2.2 million cubic 
netres of pulpwood have been cut which cor- 
esponds to 20 and 4 per cent., respectively, of 
he total programme of production. The figures 
ire lower than those of last year, though the 
rogramme for the year provides for a 20 per 
ent. larger output. 


: 
} 


As already mentioned, the previously planned 
restriction of the consumption of electric power 
for industrial purposes has, for the time being, 
proved to be unnecessary since the copious rain- 
fall in October and November. The estimated 
deficit of 500 million KWh has thus been reduced 
to between 100 and 200 million KWh. 

The increasing need of labour has rendered it 
necessary to bring the regulations regarding na- 
tional service into force for an entire annual 
class, who are to be called up in the spring for 
about three months’ work in the forests. Vol- 
untary forest work in the form of the so-called 
national gangs has yielded considerably worse 
results than had been estimated. The latest returns 
of the number of workers employed in the cutting 
of firewood show that the supply of labour is 
by no means sufficient, at the end of October an 
additional number of more than 40,000 men was 
required. It appears from a recently terminated 
investigation that since the beginning of the war 
at least 25,000 forest labourers have taken em- 
ployment in industries or construction works of 
various kinds. 

The labour problem has not caused so much 
concern in other branches. Despite certain dif- 
ficulties, the gathering of sugar-beets has been 
completed before the incidence of early frosts. 

In industry the seasonal falling-off in the 
demand for labour has been less marked than 
usual. The metal industry and the iron works 
continue to report a large demand for skilled 
labour. In the textile and clothing branch the 
demand for labour has further increased. The 
number of workers employed in building and in 
industries producing building materials has de- 
creased during the autumn, but in a lesser degree 
than is normally the case. Proposals regarding 
the additional employment of female labour and 
a general prolongation of the hours of work in 
areas short of labour have been seriously dis- 
cussed. 

The latest harvest returns show the same fig- 
ures as before for autumn wheat and autumn 
rye, but a further shrinkage for potatoes and 
sugar beets. The year’s potato crop is estimated 
at 1.8 million tons, as compared with 2.2 million 
tons in 1941. The figure for the sugar-beet crop 
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appears to be from 10 to 15 per cent. lower than 
for 1941. Whereas the consumption of vegetable 
foodstuffs can apparently be maintained on its 
present scale and the crops of wheat, rye and 
fodder grasses permit of some increase of reserve 
stocks, the production of animal foodstuffs shows, 
in some respects, a marked decrease. The pro- 
duction of pork, bacon and ham during the first 
three quarters of last year has been reduced by 
nearly half as compared with 1941, and the re- 
duction of other slaughtering has likewise been 
considerable. Nevertheless the production of 
milk — apart from temporary difficulties, which 
have led to partial rationing in a number of 
towns — has been maintained on a satisfactory 
level and is estimated during the present year 
of consumption to amount to about 4 million tons, 
or 86 per cent. of the pre-war production. 

Though the results of the harvest are obviously 
of predominant importance for the country’s 
supplies of foodstuffs, valuable contributions have 
been made by importation. During the first three 
quarters of last year Sweden, for example, im- 
ported 3,700 tons of pork and bacon, more than 
7,000 tons of fish, 55,000 tons of wheat, 13,000 
tons of maize, 83,000 tons of fodder cakes and 
several tens of thousand tons of raw materials 
for margarine production. There has been no 
noteworthy export of foodstuffs during the same 
period. 

Such foodstuffs have been imported for the 
most part from South America. The safe-conduct 
traffic has hitherto been maintained on the agreed 
scale, that is, with five vessels a month in each 
direction. Up to the middle of November the 
importation on such vessels had a total value of 
580 million kronor. At present 31 vessels are 
engaged in this safe-conduct traffic. Exportation 
westwards is on a far smaller scale, consisting 
mainly of the products of the timber industries. 
The high export figure in October is explained 
by the fact that the payment for the sale of the 
“Kungsholm” figured in the trade statistics for 
that month. 

The trade with the other Scandinavian count- 
ries and the Continent seem to have proceeded 
during the autumn on the same limited scale as 
heretofore. An official report on Swedish-Ger- 


man trade estimates that Sweden for the whole 
year of 1942 may reckon with a total importatior 

of 3.8 million tons of coal and coke, as agains’ 
the stipulated quota of 5.7 million tons. A 
regards rolling-mill products, chemical produ 

and textile materials, on the other hand, the agreed) 
quotas will in all probability have been delivered} 
by the end of the year. How far the Swedish 
deliveries to Germany correspond to the agree¢ 
quantities is not shown by that report. It seems 
however, as if the exportation of ore had been 
limited by the shortage of tonnage in the Baltic 


Imports Exports pe 
Million kronor 
Jan.—Novi 1935). : + = 9,333 1,163 170 
> 31030 ew el 409) 1,361 108 
> PeREORT Gc) ee, STOZS: 1,796 132 
> HP LOG G oe pt AO7 1,672 206 
» F 1930 = ee 2,298 1,724 507 
, Pe TO40G ey LOST 1,217 634 
> MOAT Es wee L1G ay, 1232 285 
> Sa at CC) ph a i eh (os 1,194 416 


Foreign shipping during the autumn has beer 
considerably less than 1941, whereas the figures 
for conveyance by rail mark a new record for 
that season. The decrease in the transports of 
fodder pulp should, however, conduce to relieve 
the strain on the railways. The increasing shortage 
of rubber has led to further restrictions on moto 
lorry traffic. 

The rise in the wholesale price index since July 
amounts to two points. A rise in the prices of 
industrial products and requisites has been com: 
pensated by a reduction of agricultural prices. 

The fluctuations in the position of the commer 
cial banks during the last few months are shown 
by the following summary: — 


Assets (in mill. kr.) Aug. Sept. Okt. Nov. 
Casket neon te etree 747 452 $40 331 
Swedish bonds and _trea- wit 

guay billso2). & aan 1,345 1,578 1,567 1,597 
Credits in Sweden. . . . 4,097 4,238 4,226 4,274 
Assets abroad. . .... Iol 102 98 100 
Other ‘accounts: ke 454 523 483 514. 

Total 6,744 6,893 6,914 6,816 
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Liabilities (in mill. kr.) Aug. Sept. Okt. Noy. 
Deposits in Sweden . . . 5,014 5,093 5,126 5,005 
Jiabilities abroad . ... 232 280 2208, e226 
share capital and reserves 770 770° 770 770 
peer accounts: . «1... 728 794 788 815 


6,744 6,893 6,914 6,816 


T 


: Total 


_ Deposits have continued to increase, apart from 
a recess in November owing to the payment of 
taxes in that month. On the assets side we note 
especially a continued increase in bond holdings, 
which may now be estimated to hold approxi- 
mately 1,500 million kronor in treasury bills and 
other Government securities. By purchases of 
treasury bills and in other ways the banks have 
managed to reduce the cash reserves carrying no 
interest from 747 to 331 million kronor in the 
course of the period from August to November 


1942. 


The Stock and Bond Markets. In the follow- 
ing table approximate figures are given for the 
yield (in percentage) corresponding to the market 
value of representative Swedish bond loans 
during the last few months. 


Vield of Bonds (in %). 


Num- 1942 

ber of 16, 1 x 15/, 26/_. 3 15/2 
Stmdish Government. loans /° 7 */e *5/ S/x0 17 /xx "5/10 "9/10 
3 % 1934-. Conv. 1944 1 3.26 3.26 3.25 3.26 3.26 3.25 3.28 3.27 


3 % 1937-97. Conv. 1947 I 3-29 3.29 3.27 3.28 3.27 3.26 3.30 3.27 


Mortgage Banks. 


3 % Conv. 1944—47 ae 
Repayment 1999-2009, 
at latest. 


4 3:34 3-34 3-31 3-30 3-29 3.28 3.29 3.30 


Municipalities. 
3 and 37/4 % Conv. 
TOAG AGEs. ws. 2 
Repayment 1965-1966, 
at latest. 


3.36 3.36 3-36 3-36 3.28 3.28 3.28 3.29 


Industrial Companies. 
3*/4 % 1937-57. Conv.1947 3 3-70 3-70 3.66 3-57 3-59 3.62 3.62 3.62 
3'/2% 1937-62. » 1947 I 3.70 3.70 3.59 3-53 3-83 3-53 3-53 3-53 


Whereas the yield on Government bonds had 
previously been somewhat lower than for mort- 


gage bank and municipal bonds, this disparity in 
the returns on gilt-edged securities has now been 
effaced. For 4 to 5 years loans of these types 
the yield during the past quarter has been 3.25 
—3.30 per cent. For short-term industrial loans 
the yield has been, in round figures, 3.6 per cent. 
The same rate of interest applies also to ten-year 
bank credits against the security of first-class 
mortgages on dwelling-houses. 

The principal issues during the past quarter 
were the following: 


Interest Keaouht Issue 
Tssued by rate’ 5” price 
: in kronor * 
in % in % 
Swedish Cities’ Mortgage Bank, 

See dE ie. Att eed Bonen 3%/2 133,000,000 100 * 
Gothenburg Mortgage Bank . 3 */2 10,000,Cc00 100 ? 
City of Helsingborg . . . . 37/2 1,192,000 100 3 
AB. Chokladfabriken Marabou 4 3,000,050 IO0L 
AB. Mélnbacka-Trysil. . . . 37/2 10,000,000 99"/24 
Svané Aktiebolag ..... 3 */a 1,200,000 Io 5 


Svenska Yllekoncernen. AB.. 4 2,0009,00 IOI 

Thus during the past quarter there has been 
no new Government loan on the long-term 
market. Nor are such loans soon expected, in 
view of the good cash position of the National 
Debt Office and the approaching influx of the 
large sums which will be brought in by the De- 
fence Tax. During the first three quarters of 
1942 the issues on the Swedish bond market 
amounted to 2,125 million kronor, of which 1,823 
million kronor in Government loans, and the 
sinking-fund payment to 520 million kronor, of 
which 266 million kronor in Government loans. 
Thus during this period the stock of bonds in 
circulation has increased by 1,557 million kronor 
as regards Government loans, but by merely 48 
million kronor for other bond loans. 

On the stock market the highest level of share 
prices in the course of the year was reached in 
August and September. As is shown by the ac- 


* In connection with the conversion of the mortgage bank’s 
4*/2 % bonds of 1933, issued at 99 3/, % (about 106 mill. kr. 
converted; no allocation for the cash subscriptions). — ? Nom. 
kr. 6,000,000: — offered for sale. — 3 In connection with the 
reduction of the interest on the City’s 4 */2 % bonds of the 
15th January 1933 (at 100 %) — * In connection with the 
conversion of the Company's 4 ’/2 % bonds of 1922. — 5 Sold 
privately. 


1936 | 1939 || 1940 1941 1942 | 

a | > D 

Share Index. | a | 

Home industries ...... => | 138 || 175 | 145 || 148! 133| 147] 168 | 166 | 168 }'174 | 178) 181 | 176 | 169 | 166 164 | 
Other industries . 2. 5 2 1 2 = > 134 || 171 || 130 || 155| 146] 157] 179 || 178 | 192 | 187 | 196 | 200) 194 | 186 | 186 183 | 
Of which | 
Gringesberg Company .. - .| 78 || rgt || 131 || 155] 157] 164] 195 | 189 |224 | 206) 212 | 210/ 208 | 195 | 195 | 190 


Exporting engineering industries | 167 | 195 | 133 | 161) 157] 170] 192 | 187 | 194| 191 | 199 | 202 | 196) 191 | 190 188 
Other, including iron and steel ind., 148 | 181 | 138 || 170] 159} 156] 182 || 188 | 200] 193 | 199 | 208 | 195 | 184 | 184 | 181} 
Wood-goods and pulp-ind. . .| 108 || 124 | 104 || 119| 106] 122] 136 || 135| 148] 147 | 159 | 163 | 158 | 152| 150) 149] 
Combined wood and iron ind. | 143 | 200 |, 184}, 211 | 193) 223 250 | 250 | 268 | 266 | 274 | 285 280 | 269 | 274 | 272} 

Banks 3.t55 topcase eters hol Goa 168 || 192 || 143 || 156| 141| 147] 169 || 169| 169] 172 | 179 | 181 | 176| 172 | 171 | 1721 
Note. Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for the middle of the month. 


companying table, share prices from the middle for other industries, and by 5.5 per cent. for the 
of September to the middle of December fell by banks. The market has been rather dull, with 
8 per cent. for the home industries, by 7 per cent. small transactions. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


ot (Average) 


oe yh ie 3 
Seley 8 


BpOose is as 
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Notes 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 


Net Claims of Banks on Foreign Countries The Riksbank’s 
million kronor 
Stock of Gold and 
(End of month) Stock of Gold1 poe Plats on Note Circulation 
“1: oreign Countries 718 
Riksbank Commercial banks Total (million kr.) (million kr.) (million kr.) 
1940 | 1941 | 1942 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
406 | 769 | 760 |+ 72|— 87\—129| 478 | 682 | 631 | 108 694 947 | 1490 | 1464 | 1707 | 1330 | 1369 | 1562 
485 | 747 | 693 |+ 80\— Gio 565 | 672 | 565 | g16| 716) 1054] 1401 | 1463 | 1747 | 1298 | 1362 | 153 
505 | 753 | 632 |+ 87/— 96|/—131) 592 | 657 | Sol | 727} 724) 1102 | 1232 | 1477 | 1794 | 1303 | 1355 | 155 
465 | 750 | 695 |+ 80\— 86/—129) 545 | 670 | 566 | 909| 711| 1054 | 1374 | 1468 | 1749 | 1310 | 1362 | 1551 
454 | 780 | 620 |+102|—106|—132| 556 | 674 | 488 | 752| 731] 1175 | 1206] 1510/1795 | 1427 1356 1580 
433 | 818 | 542 |+ 99\—135|—141| 532 | 683 | 401 | 793] 755 | 1292 | 1225 | 1573 | 1835 | 1433 | 1328 | 1960 
437 | 803 | 543 |+ 94|—147|—142| 531 | 656 | 4o1 | 834| 807 | 1297 | 1271 | £610 | 1840) 1431 | 1375 1631 
441 | 800 | 508 |+ 98/—129|—138] 530 | 671 | 430 | 793| 764 | 1285 | 1234 | 1564 | 1823 | 1430 | 1353 | 1590 
a 858 | 546 |+ 86|—145|—136 oes 713 | 410 | 725] 795 | 1307 | 1304| 1653 | 1852 | 1394 | 1379 | 1627 
5 | 861 | 547 |+ 71/—130|—131| 756 | 731 | 416 | 644) 804 1326 | 1329] 1 1873 1399 | 1421 | 1677 
753 | 867 | 550 |-+ 48|—125\—135| 801 | 742 | 415 | 638) 801 | 1348 | 1391 | 1668 | 1898 | 1411 1465 | 1728 
672 | 862 | 548 |+ 68|—133|/—134| 740 | 729 | 414 | 669) 800) 1327 | 1341 1662 | 1874 | 1401 | 1422 | 1677 
774 | 874 | $59 |+ 12|—-127|—132| 786 | 747 | 427 | 631] 808] 1371| 1405 | 1682 | 1930 | 1391 | 1494 | 1780 
801 | 875 | 562 |— 34|—126|/—127| 767 | 749 | 435 658| 825] 1389| 1459 | 1700| 1951 | 1362 | 1500 | 1784 
750 | 760 | 551 |— 64|—125|—141| 686 | 635 | 410 | 672) 938] 1407| 1422 | 1698 | 1958 1428 | 1614 | 1910 
775 | 836 | 557 |— 20|—120|—133| 746 | 710 | 424 | 654| 857 | 1389 | 1429 | 1693 | 1946 | 1304 | 1536 | 1825 
The figures comprise balances with foreign customers 
and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month Monthly averages 
amounts due to foreign customers 


* The Riksbank holding of gold is given at its market value, other items at their book values. 


Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 
(TTT 
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Commercial banks Share Index Shares sold 
Mencuite Advances Surplus of H | Oth on the abet 
epos: F ‘ i 5 Advances are eet Stock Exchange 

(million kr.) Pea Coon eh (million kr.) snduatsiee le eg a (1000 kz.) 
1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1940| 1941 | 1942] 1940 | 1941 | 1942 || 1940 1941| 1942 1940] 1941) 1942) 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
4334 | 4294 | 4779 | 4831 | 4337 |4208| +497| + 43] —571]| 145] 148| 166 130) 155) 178) 257 | 453| 493 
4231 | 4247 | 4699 4897 4309 | 4204| +666| +122] —495|| 136] 143] 171] 130] 14 186| 213 | 293| 767 
4245 | 4278 | 4796 | 4884 | 4346 | 4213 | +639| + 68] —583]) 149| 130 162 153 143 | 182 | 684 | 270] 1182 
4270 | 4273 | 4758 | 4871 | 4351 | 4208| +601 | + 78| —550|) 143|142| 166) 138) 149| 182) 385 | 339| 814 
4120 | 4249 | 4803 | 4865 | 4353 | 4181| +744| +104] —622|| 134] 133 168] 128| 146] 192| 370 | 312] 1172 
4007 | 4211 | 4711 | 479 4302 4170) +791 vee —sat|| 134| 140] 174] 132] 153] 194] 255 | 260 539 
3999 | 4259 | 4804| 4702 | 4324| 4161 | +703| + 65} —642|) 135/141] 169) 131] 155) 184) 220 | 397 506 
4240 | 4773 4788 | 4340 4171 | +746| +106| —602)| 134/137) 170) 130| 151| 190 282 | 323| 756 
4132 | 4451 | 4940 | 4612 | 4262 | 4094 | +480|—189] —846|| 144) 147| 173| 137| 157] 188) 157 | 376 399 | 
4190 a 5014 | 4548 | 4243 | 4097| +358] —285| —917] 134] 150] 178| 125] 1 196| 111 | 461| 676 
4223 | 4045 | 5093 | 4456 | 4230 | 4238| +233 | —409| —855|| 130|159| 181] 128] 168/200) 166 | 917 406 
4182 | 4541 | 5010 | 4530 | 4247 | 4143) +357| —294| —873] 138/152] 177) 130| 162|195| 145 | 585) 494) 
4239 | 4781 | 5126 | 4415 | 4170 | 4226| +176| —611| —Qoo] 139| 168 176| 129| 179 194 243 | 667| 270 
4092 | 4757 | $005 | 4400| 4216 | 4274| +314] —541| —731| 143|173| 169] 147) 180| 180| 634 | 602) 44 
4192 | 4743 | 5021 | 4388 | 4246 | 4333 | +190| —479 —688|| 149| 164| 166| 147| 170] 186| 474 | 520] 33 
4174 | 4700 | 5051 | 4403 | 4211 | 4278| +220 | —550| —773|| 144| 168| 170) 143| 176 | 189/ 450 596 | 350 | 
Deposits from and loans to the public within The figures denote mid- atte ota 

the country (at the end of the respective month) monthly average prices business day 
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Rates of Interest and Price Level. 
Yield of Bonds Wholesale Price Index (Board of Trade) Cost of Livin 
(%) (1935 = 100) Index 
(July 1914 =100 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans || Import Goods Export Goods - All Goods 
1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 || 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
Jan. . 4.07| 3.65| 3.25| 5.92] 4.75 | 3-71]) 166 | 218 | 256 | 140 | 155 | 172 | 136 | 162 | 182 204. | 227 | 239 
Heb. geaeiy ees 4.04| 3.64] 3.25] 6.04] 4.70] 3.74|| 168 | 224 | 258 | 147 | 155 | 172 | 138 | 165 | 183 | - : 
March . . - || 4.10] 3.60] 3.26] 5.98] 4.70] 3.80]| 174 | 225 261 | 152 | 155 | 177 | 140 | 169 | 184 . 
I (Average) | 4.07| 3.63| 3.25| 5.98) 4.72) 3.75 169 | 222 | 258 | 146 | 155 | 174 | 138 | 165 | 183 
April Pseert icnks 4.53| 3.60] 3.26| 7.27] 4.66| 3.76|| 172 | 229 | 264 | 154 | 157 | 186 | 141 | 170 | 186 || 219 | 236 
Mayo ti at es 4.41] 3.48] 3.26] 7.27] 4.51] 3.76|] 170 | 233 | 268 | 153 | 157 | 188 | 142 | 171 | 187 || - : 
Jane: i ae Peas 4.12 | 3.44| 3.26| 6.33| 4.36| 3.70]) 175 | 239 | 267 | 144 | 158 | 190 | 143 | 173 | 188 
Il (Average) || 4.35 | 3.51 | 3.26| 6.96] 4.51| 3.74|| 172 | 234 | 266 | ¥50 | 157 | 185 | 142 | 171 | 187 
July ..... 3-99 | 3-42| 3.26| 5-53] 4.31 | 3-70] 179 | 237 | 273 | 143 | 158 | 196 | 146 | 173 | 193 || 219 | 237 
Aug, Salar laos 3.81 | 3.26| 3.25] 5.31 | 4.31| 3-66] 182 | 239 | 281 | 144 | 159 | 198 | 146 | 174 | 192] - : 
Septcjnas ehrke 3.69 | 3.25] 3.26] 5.00] 4.16] 3.57|| 179 | 243 | 283 | 145 | 160 | 199 | 148 | 175 | 192 
III (Average) || 3.83} 3.31 | 3.26| 5.28| 4.26] 3.64] 180 | 240 | 279 | 144 | 159 | 198 | 147 | 174 | 192 
Oct ee 3.63] 3.23) 3.26] 4.85] 3.71 | 3-59] 199 | 248 | 285 | 150 | 160 | 201 | 154 | 176 | 193 || 221 | 239 
Nov. 3.67 | 3-23] 3.25| 4.80] 3.64] 3.62]) 208 | 250 | 288 | 151 | 161 | 202 | 157 | 178 | 195 || - : 
Det Ee geet: 3.69| 3.24| 3°28] 4.80] 3-71] 3.62|| 211 | 253 | 291 | 151 | 166 | 202 | 159 | 179 | 195 
IV (Average) || 3.66| 3.23| 3°26] 4.82] 3.69/| 3.61|| 209 | 250 | 288 | 151 | 162 | 202 | 157 | 178 | 104 
Notes Calculated on market prices at Refers to end 
. middle of months of quarters 
Trade and Industry. 
Index of Pro- Waggon-azle 1 
Total Imports Total Exports Ee Ge dey So Eey pes ae hep pages ch Coenen 1 
Peet A says 7 oaded Truc’ 
(million kr.) (million kr.) |o¢ Swed. Industries] Index numbers |) ciate pcan (%) 
(1935 =100) 
1940 | 1941 | 1942. 1940 | 1941 | 1942|| 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942|| 1940] 1941 | 1942 | 1940 | 1941 | 19 
Jan. . 258 | 127 | 155 || 169 | 85] 86} 128 | 106 | 104 }) 3.66) 3.21 334 66.6 | 65.8 88.01 14.1] 17.2] B 
Bebe teeter ot 107 |) 78 ee73 eras 7 | 42 || 127 | 106 | 106 Il 3.67) 3.21] 3.381 74.7 oe 92.6|| 14.5| 16.5| 1 
Marck @s 5 7. sii) 150") 107 50 || 140 7 | 54] 126 | 105 | 106 || 3.60] 3.24] 3.41) 70.9| 86.7 |100.6]| 15.8] 15.1] 1 
I (Average) || 192 | 104 | 93 || 141 | 73 | 61 || 127 | 106 | 105 || 3.64) 3.22| 3.38] 72.7| 75.2] 93.7] 14.8| 16.3] © 
FAril puesta bee fe | 238 | 178 | 99 || 104 | 112 | 99 ]] 118 | £05 | 107 || 3.53] 3.31] 3.52|| 82.2] 79.5 |101.8]| 11.1] 13.2 
Mag) Go is | 197 | 178 | 184 || 80 | 132 | 125 || 107 | 104 | 107 || 3.44] 3.39] 3.66) 63.0) 83.8 |104.3/| 9.5] 10.6 
UE. es Bray | 136 | 128 | 190 || 86 | 136 | 142 || 107 | 104 | 109 || 3.42] 3.40] 3.67]| 53.6| 72.3] 95-5] 8.7] 9.4 
Il (Average) || 190 | 161 | 158 || 90 | 127 | 122 || 111 | 104 | 108 || 3.46| 3.37| 3.62|| 66.3| 78.5 |100.5|) 9.8) 11.0 
[tly eee tess 140 | 118 | 164 || 92 | 115 | 137 || 106 | 100 | 110} 3.40] 3.39] 3.74]| 65.8] 91.6] 98.9] 9.0] 7.8 
TANT 2 ei Wh 123 | 137 | 203 || 97 | 130 | 120 || 106 | 100 | 110 }] 3.38] 3.38] 3.78] 62.3] 95.6 |102.6|| 9.1| 7.5 
Senta huss ee 14 161 | 180 ] 106 | 138 | 121 || 105 | 102 | 110 |) 3.36] 3.45] 3.78] 74-7| 97-4 |105.9|| 9.8| 7.3 
Ill (Average) | 137 | 139 | 182 || 98 | 128 | 126 | 106 | ror | 110 || 3.38| 3.41 | 3.77]] 67.6| 94.9 |102.5|) 9.3 A 
LOT ech Fo a wo 139 | 165 | 154 |) 103 | 128 | 152 || 106 | 103 | 110 |) 3.35] 3.43] 3.75] 77-6 |100.8 Il.o Ke 
INOW. Gera ut Sas 155 | 140 | 157 || 124 | 123 | 116 || 107 he III || 3.35] 3-49] 3-67]] 79.8] 99.0 12.6] 10.0 
Dep. eee. ts 7 149 | 155 | 160 || 121 | 119 | 121 || 107 | 1 3.35} 3.42 69.1 | 93.9 16.1 | 13.0 
IV (Average) 148 | 153 157 116 123 | 130 || 107 | 104 3-35] 3-45 72.5 | 97-9 13.2 | 10.4] — 
The figure 3 “fe 
Seasonal change g Million kilom. |% of total memb 
jibte removed penpkes neta per month D 
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Industrial and Miscellaneous Shares (Contd.). 


Svenska A.-B. GASACCUMULATOR (AGA) (Beacon 
Lighting etc.) Pref. shares. . 2 +. + + > 
SvENSKA DIAMANTBERGBORRNINGS A.-B. (Ore 
Prospecting etc.) . . ss 6 + wets ee ee 
SVENSKA OLJESLAGERI A.-B, (Vegetable Oils etc.) 
SvENSKA SOCKERFABRIKS A.-B. (Sugar)... 
SVENSKA TANDSTICKS oan ta tide te iy Neh at 
A.-B. (Matches) . a) Boleetins 5.76 bast 
TELEFON A.-B. L. M. Ericsson (Tele- — ule 
DROMEH) bon goes bo es iets 
Trarik A.-B. GRANGESBERG—OXELOsUND (Iron 
Qi ene ses, is oo hea es 
Upprnoims A.-B. (Pulp, Timber and Iron) . . 
Wirstavarrs A.B. (Pulp and Timber)... . 
A.B, ArvIDABERGS INDUSTRIER (Office Utensils) 
Series IL 


Railway and Shipping Shares. 


Share 
Capital 


Aktien- 
kapital 


Mill. Kr. 


28.6 


1.89 


3.6 
81 


22.50 


95 


28.23 
42.35 


119 


61.99 


14.5 
3.6 


ae Prices (bid) 
Dividends* Notierungen (Geld) 


Dividende* 


Industrie- und diverse Aktien (Forisetzung). 


SvENSKA A.-B. GASACCUMULATOR (AGA) (AGA- 
Licht etc.) Voreugs-Aktien 

SvENSKA DIAMANTBERGBORRNINGS A.-B, (Zr2- 
suche ut. a.) : 

SVENSKA OLJESLAGERI ASB. (Vegetabilische Ole ete.) 

SVENSKA SOCKERFABRIKS A.-B. (Zucker) 

SVENSKA TANDSTICKS A.-B. ae A 
(Ziindhélser), > £65 

TeLEFon A.-B. L, M, Ericsson oe A 
(Fernsprecher). . 1 + + +. > BS 

TraFik A.-B. GRANGESBERG—OXELOSUND 
(Hiseners) 

UppEHOLMS A.-B. (Eisen, Holsmasse und Hels) 

Wirstavarrs A.-B. (Holsmasse und Hols) 


| A.-B. ATVIDABERGS INDUSTRIER (Biromaterial)| 


Ser. di) 


Eisenbahn- und Reederei-Aktien. 


Loan. . . | Maturity Rétchsahlung 1951 105"/4|1057/2 * chest aia 
> n/a °TQAG!, ees 1946—1975 D P 10 ae 1087/2 > 47/2 > 1940 mass 
SvERIGES ALLM. Hypo- SVERIGES ALLM. HyPo- 

TEKSBANK. . . . . 23/4% 1939. . 1940—1999 D P 86"/2| 87 TEKSBANK . : » 2 « 25/4% 1939 
(Royal eescee Mort-3 » 1935 1. 1945—2005 D P 93 | 93 | (Schwed.Reighs-Hypothe-3 > 1935 11 
gage an. % Te Sars 1948—1964 D henbank) 3 193511 

z 1965—2005 D P 93 193 2 y 

> > Sm oe ae 1947—1999 D P e. | 
> > Bp 2089 oh 1940—1999 D P a es ‘ ; : ee 

> > 3'f2 DOSS eo |. | 1945-2000) 100 |100 > > 3*/2 > 1935 

> > 3/2 > 1942. . 1952—1974 D 1007/4} 1007/2 > > 37/2 > 1942 

> > 33/42 1934. - 1935—1994 D P 102 |102 > > 37/4 > 1934 

> > FR Ses yar 1884—1959 D P 104 |104 > > 4 » 1878 

> > fh. 292933). 1943—2003 D P 1027/4|102°/4 > > 4 »1933 
1 After 15/4 1944. — Vom *5/4 rog4 an. — * With annual prize drawings. — Jit jahrlichen Priimien-Auslosumgen. — 3 Called for redemption on March 


I$th, 1943. — Gekiindigt per 15. Marz 1943. 


* Amortization-dates underlined. — Tilgungstermine unterstrichen. 
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Kursnotierungen fiir schwedische Ot liga ionen (Fort 


In percentage; ex interest. — Jn %, exclusive Zinsen. 


ee J 


Not quoted on the Stock 
Exchange. 


A.B. Borors (War Material) 3%/4 % 1937 


TELEFON A.-B. L. M. Erics- 
son (Telephones), Regist- 
ered certificates. . . . » 5%/2> 1931 
INTERNATIONAL MATCH 
REALIZATION COMPANY, 
Voting Trust Certificates 
A.-B. KREUGER & TOLL, Bea- 


Terms of Redemption 
Tilgungsmodalitaten 


_ Drawings __ Purchase 
Auslosung  — Riickhkauf 


Perpetual Loan 


Re Staatsrente 


1941—1957 D 


1941—1951 D 


Redeemable 


Interest 
Dates 
Zins- 

termine 

* 


pelea in 


15/6—¥5}15 


Approximate Prices (bid) 
Approx. Notierungen (Geld) 


1027/2| 1027/4 


An der Borse nicht einge- 
Siihrt. 


A. B. Borors (Kriegs- 

material) . . «+ « « 33/4%1937 
TELEFON A.-B. L. M. Erics- 

son (Fernsprecher), Schuld- 

verschreibungen . . . 5*/a> 1931 
INTERNATIONAL MATCH REA- | 

AIZATION CoMPANny, Voting 

Trust Zertifikate .... 
A.-B. Kreucer & ToLL, /x- 


rer Certificates of Deposit 5 » 1929 haber-sertifikate ...5 »1929 
* Amortization-dates underlined. — Tilgungstermine unterstrichen. 
Nunatatinne of Rareion Ronds. — Kursnotieruncen tiir auslindische Obligationen. 


Stockholm 1943. Kungl. Boktr. P. A. Norstedt & Séner 424072 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AK ETE BOL A’G 


Statement of Condition December, 31st, 1942 


ASSETS. 
0 eo i ee. Sk Kr. 77.967.654: 52 
umereerrcasury Bills 05%. . . « + WeeRME wee ee > 187.543.7609: 41 
PUES gy 3) hae ee, ee Kr. 193-534-414: 11 
Re IS sone me Fn > 3349-32923 5 = 193.88 3.743:34 
BEEeCETER oe Ge eas 6 Oe 2 ss >»  534.824.871: 62 
Smmrraiccount (secured) (0. 6 1 5 sid ese te ee > 81.709.615: 32 
Swedish Banks and Savings Banks ........,.-.-- > 6.046.731: 83 
REMESRINGE Ly list 2). s,s a wie es specials > 6.775.210: 49 
RCS gg Ss ce Oe es oe ee > 24.080.091: 09 
| a he GRR Ome eaar marie |. at: Auten ar >» 268.783.9096: 55 
at arene rsh cs) >»  125.876.865: 62 
Sememeiicines & Furniture... 6. 2 ie ee es > 18.559.482: 76 
Kr. 1.526.052.032: 55 
LIABILITIES. 
Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) ...... . Kr. 31.428.430: 92 
Deposits: 
CA crn. ey Pa gs a Kr. 321.656.440: 63 
ICI Ta ga c, re gcbe nm, ae whe > 877.815-896:62 » 1.199.472.337: 25 
MER PRS rc) ae cs lia ba ces dank Geeta Glee oe he »  24,006.708: 07 
Swedish Savings Banks ........ oo. & en, Eee > 8.613.522: 20 
SS eee er - -  e > 27.984.229: 21 
SPD ASCOULS | cal e.)+ men’s \¥ pe by Rey wee FR > 7 2.546.804: go 
MRC AP EAL p> oe se ia ewe 8 Kr. 87.188.000: — 
a MU Sr ieee ets a baw 74,019,000: =", 162. no0.0007--_- 


Kr. 1.526.052.032: 55 


$ 
SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AKTIEBOLAG 


GOTHENBURG 


Alsterbro 
Anderslév 
Ankarsrum 
Arboga 
Arlov 

Asa 
Askersund 


Bengtsfors 


Billesholms Gruva 


Boden » 
Borgholm 
Boras 
Bromilla 
Bralanda 
Bastad 
Backefors 


Dalby 
Dalsjéfors 
Degerhamn 


Ed 
Eskilstuna 
Eslov 


Firgelanda 


STOCKHOLM 


Offices and Branches: 


Gamleby 


Gothenburg 
(7 local branches) 


Grythyttan 
Gronskara 
Gustavsfors 
Gillaryd 
Garsnas 
Givle 
Gokalund 


Hallsberg 
Halmstad 
Hiallefors 
Hialsingborg 
Harnésand 
Hoganas 
Hoérby 


Kalmar 
Karlshamn 
Karlskoga 
Klippan 
Kopparberg 
Kristianstad 


Kumla 
K6ping 


Laholm 
Landskrona 
Lenhovda 
Lessebo 
Limmared 
Lindesberg 
Linképing 
Loftahammar 
Lomma 
Lulea 

Lund 
Léderup 


Malms 
(2 local branches) 


Mariedam 
Mellerud 
Moheda 
Malilla 
Mérbylanga 


Nora 


Teckomatorp 


MALMO 
Norrképing Tollarp 
Nybro Trelleborg 
; Tuna 
Perstorp 
Pitea Ulricehamn 

Umea 
Ramkvilla 
Renland Vaxholm 
Raa Vellinge 
Vimmerby 
S:t Olof Vastervik 
Simrishamn Visio 
Sjébo 
Skanér Ystad 
Skelleftehamn 
Skelleftea Ammeberg 
Skivarp Amil 
Skurup Animskog 
Svalév Astorp 
Stockholm 
(18 local branches) Almhult 
Sdéderhamn Angelholm 
Sédra Vi 
' Sdlvesborg Orebro 
Orkelljunga 


Overum 


ee ee a 


